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JOHN R. FELL 
(Derothy Randolph) ’ 


4 daughter of Mr. Philip S. P. Randoiph of Philadelphia, who became the bride of Mr. 
John R. Fell on July 4, at Wild Fieid Farm, her father's country estate at Narragansett 
Pier. Mr. Fell is the son of Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer by a former marriage 
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The Characteristic Features of Life at the Fashionable Watering Places— 
Summer Amusements at Newport, Southampton and Bar Harbor 


LTHOUGH Newport, Bar Harbor and 
Southampion are the three most 
written about watering places in the 
United States, they are all vastly 

different—having nothing in common—other 
than the Atlantic ocean, and the f. that 
they are all three essentially “cottage” colo- 
nies. Bar Harbor has a few hotels—some of 
them excellent and modern ones—although for 
many years, those who went to Mount Des- 
ert, the island upon which Bar Harbor is sit- 
uated, were content to put up with the most 
primitive accommodations and the plainest of 
fare. The delicious, invigorating climate and 
the outdoor life gave zest to the most honest 
if unappetizing food. 

NEWPORT—PAST AND PRESENT 


Of the three resorts, Newport is by far the 
most brilliant—admittedly, the summer society 
capital of this country. Its so-called cottages 
are, many of them, veritable palaces, and its 
season is always punctuated by entertainments 
of the most lavish description. Existence at 
Newport is, for some women, a carnival of 
dress, a parade, for, as a rule, success at New- 
port opens the gates of New York society to 
the aspirant, and a fixed position there is a 
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passport to the inner and even royal cir- 
cles of Europe. There is little to add to the 
mass of literature which has celebrated New- 
port, not only as the centre of fashionable 
life but also as a place where ali conditions 
and sorts of people assemble—the one class to 
take part in its gayeties, the others to be mere 
spectators. 

Naturally, then, thé Newport of to-day isa 
place of gratified ambitions and of bitter dis- 
appointments. The few old families and those 
who have been summer residénts for genera- 
tions deplore this tendency and have consist- 
ently protested and rebelled against it. They 
like to recall the quiet aristocratic and re- 
mote New England town by the sea with its 
historic associations; the resort of Colonial 
grandees, wealthy Southerners and the fepre- 
sentatives of the best and the bluest of New 
England blood. The first invasion of New 
Yorkers in the fifties and sixties was resented, 
but at that time the life was quite primitive, 
thé cottages were simple and society -was con- 
servative. Then came the spendthrift seven- 
ties and the “newly rich” descended on the 
place, having as their mentor and guide no 
less a personage than the late Ward McAl- 
lister, who by ancestry and marriage, was re- 


exel who has @ young daughter to bring out at Newport "Mrs. Phalp Lydig, who was 
this summer Newport 





lated to the best people in the old conser¥a- 
tive set, but who shrewdly enough had the 
commercial future of the place constantly be- 
fore him. But those days are of another Age 
and, indeed, the parvenus of those days, are 
now, in many cases, fixtures themselves, al- 
lied by marriage to the very families that so 
fiercely opposed their advent. The result of 
this incessant battering at society’s gates has 
been to multiply extravagance and rivalry of 
display to such an extent that for several dum- 
mers not a few of the best known hostésses 
have-refused to open their houses and have 
gone abroad. Nevertheless, Newport, with its 
wonderful advantages of sea and harbof, its 
facilities for outdoor life; its proximity to 
New York and Boston, its inaccessibility to 
the “tripper” (by reason of an antiquated sys- 
tem), and its freedom from large hotels of the 
first class, maintains for the average person 
an appreciable exclusiveness, 

The programme for this summer has been 
almost identical with those of previous years. 
Newport usually looks askance at innovations 
of any kind, but when one meets with ap- 
proval it becomes the feature, pro tempore. 
A few years ago, during the progréss of an 
extremely dull season, it occurred to some of 
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the beautiful Miss d' Acosta, qwill be at 
late in the season ” 




















Mrs. Robert Goelet, née Whelen. Young Mrs. Goelet will spend the summer Mrs. Leonard M. Thomas, one of Newport's youngest matrons. Daughter of 
at “Ochre Court” with Mrs. Ogden Goelet, her husband's mother Mr. Charles May Oeirichs and a niece of Mrs. Herman Oeirichs 








Phote by Aimé Dupont Photo by Aimé Dupont 
Miss Irene Sherman, Mr. William Watts Sherman's eldest daughter, who will Miss Sadie Jones, the charming only daughter of Mr. Pembroke Jones of 
be married to Mr. Lawrence L. Gillespie in September “Tachiquin,”” Newport 
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Mrs. James Francis Sullivan, an attractive young Phi.adelphia matron 
who uill be at Newport this summer 


Newport’s impulsive ones to attend the humble 
performance of a variety troupe, in a tent at 
an obscute park. Presto! It became the 
mode! Now the original manager has reaped 
a fortune, the best talent is engaged and 
everybody goes. During the Spanish War 
many of the men were away and Mr. Harry 
Symes Lehr, assisted by Miss Lota Robinson, 
of Baltimore, introduced to Newport many of 
the pranks which had previously been the talk 
of Narragansett and Bar Harbor. These were 
practical jokes and “stunts” and much amiable 
clowning and fooling. Then the late Mrs. 
Astor took Mr. Lehr under her patronage 
and his success was made. His cleverness 
was so genuine and infectious that he was 
really a boon during those dark days and New- 
port should be always grateful to him, for 
he literally saved the season. Many absurd 
stories of animal dinners and other grotesque 
imaginess of the press, conceived miles away 
from Newport, were made public at the time 
and gave rise to considerable annoyance, 
but now only the backwoods editor would 
have the hardihood to allude to the apoc- 
typhal monkey dinners any more than to 
the statement that “society” women lost 
daily vast sums at bridge and that they 
guzzled cocktails at the Casino. But the 
days of this particular form of. fiction 
are happily over. 


FIRST FAMILIES OF NEWPORT 


The residents associated with Newport 
for some generations, generally come there 
early in the summer and revive something 
of the -old spirit with their little in- 
formal gatherings and dinners, This sum- 
mer, among those at Newport in June, were 
Mr. and Mrs. William Watts Sherman and 
their two. young daughters (so near of an age 
as to be taken for twins), the elder of whom, 
Miss Irene Sherman, will marry Mr. Lawrence 
Gillespie in September. Mrs. Sherman was a 
Miss Brown, of Providence, R. I., one_of that 
famous family, the founders of Brown Uni- 
versity. Mr. Sherman has been twice mar- 
ried, his first wife being the sister of Sena- 
tor George Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode Is- 
land. The Vanderbilts have a firm anchorage 
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at Newport. On Bellevue Avenue they are 
represented by two huge structures, Marble 
House and the Breakers. The former was 
built by William K. Vanderbilt for his first 
wife, now Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. It 
was the scene of the ball at which was an- 
nounced the engagement of Miss Consuelo 
Vanderbilt and the Duke of Marlborough. 
Last summer it was opened by Mrs. Belmont 
and a Woman’s Suffrage meeting held there ; 
however, it is generally closed. The Break- 
ers has seldom been opened since the death of 
its owner, Cornelius Vanderbilt. It is an 














Pheto by Campbell Studio 
Mrs. Henry G. Dimock, a well known Bar Harbor 
ostess 





Mrs. Peter Goelet Gerry, (née Townsend) a bride of this spring who is being 
entertained at Newport this summer 


open secret that Mrs. Vanderbilt did not like 
it because it was not what she had planned 
and was too large. This year she is abroad 
with hér youngest daughter, the Countess 
Czechenyi. Her eldest daughter, Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney—a woman of most artistic ten- 
dencies—has her own villa, to which she has 
lately returned, after a lapse of some years. 
Mrs. Whitney is a sculptor of much talent and 
does not in the least care for the general 
round of society. This past winter, however, 
the Harry Payne Whitneys purchased the 
great town palace of the late J. Henry Smith, 
which had previously been sold, with its 
wealth of art treasures, to its date occupant, 
by the estate of the late William C. Whitney, 
the father of Harry Payne Whitney, and this 
has, in a measure, brought Mrs. Whitney out 
of her voluntary retirement. She is now ac- 
credited with being one of the three best 
dressed women in New York. . She is a de- 
lightful hostess, and in a few years she will 
bring out a daughter, now a very attractive 
young girl. Mr.and Mrs. Reginald C. Van- 
derbilt live some miles out of Newport, 
where they are the centre of a little set 
of young married people who are devoted 
to horses.’ Alfred Vanderbilt has his 
home near his brother, and the first large 
entertainment of the year was the annual 
fair, in aid of the parish church of St. 
Mary’s at Portsmouth, given .on his 
grounds on July 6th. Mrs. John 
R. Drexel is probably the most notable 
hostess of the summer. Since she has 
a»young daughter, Miss Alice Drexel, to 
bring out—although this event may be 
postponed. Mrs. Drexel has had added a 
splendid ball room to her Newport home. 
Until last summer, she was abroad for quite 
a period, making a most triumphant tour from 
capital to capital, entertained by royalty every- 
where. Mrs. Drexel, a handsome woman, was 
a Miss Troth, of Philadelphia. She has re- 
markable talent as a hostess and a delicate 
nicety of judgment in little things—her foot- 
men being always perfectly matched and every 
detail of her menage faultless. She is ex- 
tremely fortunate in retaining the assistance 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Chemise for evening, in fine linon, trimmed with 
real Milanese lace mserted in points; ribbons tre 
over the shoulders. Drawers to match, very 
straight, but not tight 


Chemise for day wear, in linon, trimmed with 
real valenciennes lace, crossed in front, and tied 
with narrow ribbons. Drawers to match in the 

new straight style 
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Tea gown of Nattier blue chiffon over satin “rose 
chair” trimmed with narrow blonde lace in van- 
dyke points, ~Wide waist bard a little above the 


Tea gown of pink figured crepe de chine, the 
bodice of maline soyeuse lace and crepe de chine 
forming a sort of square bib in front, but hardly 











waist line with flat bow at back with long showing above the belt at the back. Skirt slightl 
end which shows t _ the lace —- _ Lace : comes and caught on right side near the bottom 
qaumine ef all-over ma ged aang et 4 heed a The upboer nightgown is in linon trimmed with valenciennes with knot and ends, asaque of citron chiffon 
low with gariand of silk roses. Around : e ‘alte lace. Square neck finished in front with lace cravat. Short trimmed with crystal embroidery edged with nar- 
are folds of rose chair satin over which f e sleeves open on the shoulder give a very charming and row fold of pink satin, and caught together at the 
bertha of the lace novel effect waist with an ornament of satin roses 


The lower nightgown is in linon trimmed with real valen- 
ciennes lace. lon kimona sleeves joined with lace. 


SOME OF LADY ACHESON’S TROUSSEAU LINGERIE AND TWO OF HER STUNNING TEA GOWNS 
Designed by Enos, London 























Lord and Lady Acheson. This photograph was taken at Dorchester House. Photo by Lallie Charles 2 
Park Lane, lent by Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid for the reception Viscountess Acheson, née Carter. The only daughter of Mr. J. Ridgeley 
arter, American Minister to Roumania 
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The maid of honor and bridesmaids. From left to right: Miss Camilla St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, London, when Miss Mildred Carter 
Morgan, Miss Marion Scranton, Lady Victoria Stanley, The Hon. Rhoda was married to Viscount Acheson, the elder son of the Earl 
Astley; Mile. de la Grange, Miss Elsie Nicoll and Lady Theo. Acheson and Countess of Gosford, on June 21st. 


ACHESON-CARTER WEDDING. THE SECOND OF THIS 
SEASON’S FASHIONABLE ANGLO-AMERICAN MARRIAGES 
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THE UNWISDOM OF 


RESENTING INFORMED CRITICISM 


ERTALN cynics maintain that the ser- 
vice rendered by the members of a 
family to one another is akin in spirit 

to that the hair shirt inflicted upon piows 
people of yore—mortification being the ob- 
ject of each invention. However this may 
be, there is no gainsaying the fact that usu- 
ally the family from the parents down, de- 
light in nothing more than in criticism of 
each other, and it must be confessed there 
is no experience so pulverizing to one’s 
self-esteem as the brutally frank “takings 
down” that the dearest and nearest usually 
lavish upon one. The operation is undoubt- 
edly painful and irritating beyond words, 
for indeed few past experiences hurt as 
much as does the anguish of wounded van- 
ity, but even if the motive is not always 
above the suspicion of being tainted with 
jealousy, or spite, the lesson itself is not 
infrequently a salutary one and reasonable 
people are willing, when come to years of 
discretion, to admit that they have profited 
not alone from the criticisms of parents 
and other elders in the family circle but 
from the usually brusquely-put fault find- 
ing of the juniors as well. The pity, so 
far as most of us are concerned, is that 
after leaving the nest there are few, if 
any, free to comment in critical fashion 
upon our lapses from morals or good taste. 
When one reflects that conduct is 
three-fourths of life it cannot but be ad- 
mitted that, even in the circles where be- 
havior is governed by a social code, train- 
ing in conduct is inadequate. For con- 
duct includes not only behavior but prac- 
tical ethics—which is, of course, essen- 
tially social—and habits, as to all of 
which, alas! most of us are as prone to 
go astray as the sparks to fly upward. 
One may realize in his daily life the 
Master’s command, Love Ye One An- 
other, but at the same time he may develop 
carelessness of speech, as regards purity 
of language, or certain unbecoming and 
unhygienic ways of carrying himself; or 
he may grow into a tiresome bore through 
excess of devotion to special subjects 
which he insists upon inflicting upon the 
uninterested, to their extreme annoyance. 
In fact, even while conforming to all the 
ordinary requirements of the moral code 
and to those of the etiquette of his period, 
he may be an unmitigated nuisance and 


all for want of qualified critics to whom 
he would give heed. 

vis for woman, many and melancholy 
are the manifestations in her case that re- 
-sult from her being without the illumina- 
tion of candid and informed criticism. 
One of the sad ways in which a large 
number of the sex advertises its need of 
open-mindedness to criticism is in the 
matter of personal adornment, it being 
given to comparatively few to know in- 
stinctively the becoming and the fit. The 
result is that any place of public meeting 
shows such tragedies of inappropriateness 
and positive disfigurement as make. the 
observer realize anew what a worthy cru- 
sade the dress specialist is engaged in, 
and breeds in one the hope that the sphere 
of his influence may be speedily and wide- 
ly extended. The less active sex more- 
over, needs friendly admonishings as to the 
minor details of life more than do men, 
for the reason that it is under an obliga- 
tion to be agreeable to an extent not de- 
manded of the more virile sex, and it is 
a thousand pities that most women will 
tolerate no suggestion as to how they can 
improve their manners, their personal 
idiosyncrasies, or their appearance. A 
typical case was the subject of a little talk 
by a man of the world and his wife, the lat- 
ter possessed of great taste and kind- 
heartedness. The woman wanted to sug- 
gest to an elderly acquaintance some 
methods for hair arrangement and cos- 
tume by which certain disfiguring effects 
would be overcome. The man maintained 
that it would wound the friend, even 
though she was one of twenty years’ 
standing and, in the main, a reasonable 
woman. The friendly suggestions were 
left unspoken and the woman of poor 
taste goes on her way spending a consid- 
erable portion of her income obscuring 
her good points and accentuating her 
many poor ones, and all because her van- 
ity will not permit criticism of her taste. 
And this foolish woman belongs to a large 
company in which both sexes are repre- 
sented. 

Vanity! what a handicap thou art to 
poor humanity, that strives so hard to put 
a best foot forward, but which largely 
misses attaining its ambition because it 
continues all-wise in its own conceit. 
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IDSUMMER 
M brings yachting 
—there is but 
little change in 
our calendar, year by 
year—and yachting again 
suggests Newport and 
Bar Harbor and places 
of that kind. In these latter times, resorts 
have multiplied and now there are many little 
communities who pick out some pleasant spot 
and pitch their tents—stone and marble with 
Italian gardens and English parks around 
them—and bid defiance to the older fashion. 
And yet Newport is like Rome—all roads 
lead to it, they say. A little of it goes a 
long way, however, for although the yachting 
week is quite gay and exciting and marks the 
opening of the entertaining season, still, I 
like Newport best when I have stayed away 
for some years. Then I am cheered by my 
welcome and there is a species of novelty in 
the life there—a more intimate one by far 
than we can live abroad. For even if we 
know the best of people on the Continent, 
we must knuckle down to the Royalties; 
while at Newport we are all uncrowned kings 
and queens—providing we have the money 
and some share of “savior faire.” 


NEWPORT A BAD SETTING FOR YOUNG SONS 


More and more, however, people over here 
are beginning to appreciate their country 
homes and to spend more time at them. 
Newr rt even with a villa is a mere episode, 
and most expensive one at that. If one 
has co particular social ambition and has 
no daughter to bring out, the place seems 
quite futile. If you have young sons, keep 
them away from it, for, unless you have mil- 
lions and a species of assured position, your 
boy will surely follow in the wake of others 
with whom they cannot compete: Even if 
they could, the life is at too fast a pace, too 
artificial, and in the lack of men, boys are 
sometimes apt to be spoiled by grasping ma- 
trons, who care not what quality they may 
get—not even if it be in the chrysalis stage— 
so long as it is masculine. There is abso- 
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lutely nothing to do but to be idle and per- 
haps after all there is a Satan looking for 
work for these very hands. The history of 
Newport in the past ten years bears elo- 
quent witness to the truth of my remarks. 
It is very difficult now, anyway, to put young 
people in their proper class. All talk the 
most outrageous slang and there is a dispo- 
sition to be “tough” among the boys—not the 
old fashioned stable and horsey kind, but 
with the manner and the crass vulgarity 
picked up at variety theatres and Broadway 
productions of so-called musical comedies. 


FEW CHANGES AT CONEY ISLAND 


We stopped last week for a few days in 
town. Nothing novel in this; it is always 
a customary performance in midsummer. 
There was the excursion to Coney Island 
and an afternoon and evening at that rather 
fatiguing Mecca of the strangers within our 
gates. Coney Island develops so slowly, that 
while there are some rather interesting things 
to be seen—if you take them at intervals of 
a few years—the majority of them are of the 
cheap and showy kind. You must go there 
in the spirit of the pilgrim, not the fastidious 
critic. The restaurants are somewhat better 
and cleaner and there is less vulgarity, less 
pseudo-indecency and more noise if posssible. 
Se much for the amusements of the people. 


ROOF GARDEN PLAYS MEDIOCRE 


Roof gardens are made excuses for very 
poor variety performances. Polaire the French 
dancer, though a trifle indecent is about the 
best. The revues are stupid beyend perad- 
venture. Even the songs lack snap and (why 
I do not know) we are afflicted with a mob 
of chorus men garbed in bad Broadway 
clothes and tough, awkward manners. 


At the opening of the new Rumson Club, Seabright, N. J. 
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Newport Weighed in the Balance with Private Country hesitate to say which is 

Seats, and Increasingly Found Wanting—The City’s 
Summer Amusements at Their Worst—Unusual 
Length of London’s Season—Stray Bits of Gossip. 
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the worse “the Summer 
Widowers” or “Girlies.” 
The latter is a rehash of 
old material, some of which 
has done duty for years. 
Young women in pajamas, 
pony ballets, double sex- 
tettes with little Oriental looking chorus 
boys—hooked noses and the general ap- 
pearance of being the proper thing on the 
East Side—and so on ad nauseum. Above 
all, the blaring orchestra provides an accom- 
paniment of the mock-Strauss variety. 
RESTAURANTS EXPENSIVE AND INEFFICIENT 
Restaurants overdone with bad imitations 
of gardens, pleasances, and bits of Versailles 
or of Paris. None of this lightly, but all 
put on with a heavy hand and a glaring con- 
trast of colors. In some places, the roses 
and the vines are artificial and in all places 
the charges are exhorbitant and the service 
execrable. At one restaurant, you are kept 
out by a silken cord stretched across the 
door—just as is done in marriage ceremonies 
in church to include the relatives and ex- 
clude the crowd—until a head waiter deigns 
to notice you. Your table must be engaged 
ahead and a generous “pour boire” given. 
This takes away all of the spontaneous fun 
of ‘dining at a restaurant. As a rule, the 
impromptu entertainment, especially in sum- 
mer is the more enjoyable. Service again 
bad and if you are going to the play, you had 
best make an allowance of an hour and a 
half for four courses. Some good plates, 
others very messy—music loud and women 
overdressed and men in all kinds of dinner 
coats and the most preposterous waistcoats 
and ties. 
NEW YORKERS GROWING CARELESS AS TO DRESS 


There is but one way to dress if you are 
going out in the evening and have ladies with 
you—evening dress should always be worn 
and dinner coat never. You would not wear 
a top hat, but you are allowed a panama with 
your evening dress. But men) now think it 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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Judge and Mrs. Frederick Kernochan 











TM finish of the chariot race Camping on the grounds A lively member of Squadron A 


SOUTHAMPTON SOCIETY AS SPECTATORS AND ACTORS AT THE MILITARY CIRCUS AND WILD WEST 
SHOW HELD ON THE GROUNDS OF THE SOUTHAMPTON HORSE SHOW ASSOCIATION, JULY 2nd AND 4th. ; 
































A good game of push bail A group of interested spectators 
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The society women who rode in costume 
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Mr. Lowis Alsin, Mrs. Goelet Gallatin and Mr. G. H. Fromman A parade of all performers 


THE ENTERTAINMENT WAS GIVEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE SOUTHAMPTON HOSPITAL AND THE THREE ARTS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK. MEN OF SQUADRON A AND MEMBERS OF THE SUMMER COLONY AT SOUTHAMPTON PARTICIPATED. 
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VOGUE 


WHERE EUROPE’S VARIED SOCIETY SEEKS THE SEA 


The Old World’s Summer Season Far Shorter than 
Ours—Their Smart Set Gathers Along the Coast 
Instead of Concentrating at a Traditional Resort 
U. VALENTINE 





ummer life in coun 
S try or by sea is in 
Europe a much 
briefer matter than 
with us. It is a question, 
not of months, but of weeks. 
The stuffiness of our Ameri- 
can cities, beginning with 
May and hardly over before 
October, provokes an early 
exodus of society and a cor- 
respondingly tardy return. Fifth Avenue is 
a stretch of deserted mansions, an Appian 
Way, at a period when Paris and London are 
at the hight of their gaiety. 

Difference of climate in Northern Eu- 
rope makes it not only possible, but wholly 
agreeable, to pass half the summer in town. 
No one thinks of abandoning Paris before 
the Grand Prix and the elect element of 
London lingers on, in considerable numbers, 
as late as Goodwood. How to dispose of 
the remaining few weeks of warm weather 
is go¥erned to great extent by the bodily 
condition in which the wear and tear of a 
season leave the individual. A good many 
feel the need of “cures”; not a few are 
content to go into retreat and take things 
quietly for awhile. 

The smart English set fills in the interval 
between London and the grouse-shooting in 
Scotland by county visiting. It is the per- 
iod traditionally set apart for house parties 
and the dullness of many of these is per- 
haps greatly due to the reaction from too 
much gaiety during the early part of the 
summer. The average member of society 
feels herself a wreck and is satisfied to 
vegetate. In France there is a general 
scattering to the chateaux for July, or mo- 
toring is indulged in, and there is no great 
showing at Trouville, Dinard, Aix-les-[ -ins 
mor other smart resorts until the following 
month. The Berlin season does 
not end until the Emperor goes 
to Pottsdam on his yacht, in 
July—after which fashionable 
Germans seek the waters and 
diversions of Homburg and 
Baden-Baden, which, how- 
ever, like the rival spas of 
Austria, such as Marienbad, 
brought so much into favor 
by the late King Edward, do 
mot attain their true _tril- 
liancy until August when the 
faces attract many. 

The fluid, disintegrated 
state of European society 
during the tail end of sum- 
mer makes it difficult for 
those desirous of studying its 
characteristics to find the 
place of all places in which to 
view it, in the large. For- 
eigners who would deserve 
our smartest set have only to 
go to Newport. There it is 
en exhibition in the aggre- 
gate, epitomizing the best, in a 
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San Sebastian's curving shore-line 


worldly sense, we have to show. But the grand 
worlds of various European countries obey no 
such arbitrary roll-call. There is no Eng- 





A sunny day on the beach at Trouville 


lish, French nor German “Newport,” enjoy- 
ing prestige over all other national resorts 
and where people feel obliged to go to be 





Along the beautiful promenade at Baden-Baden 








what we so vividly term, “in 
the swim.” 

The English, especially, 
have nothing that represents 
the shadow of a counterpart 
of this elect institution of 
ours. It is country and not 
seashore life that attracts the 
members of its best society, 
and when they do affect the 
latter it is almost invariably 
across the Channel. The Isle of Wight is, it 
is true, moderately popular, and England has 
its Folkestone, Brighton, Margate and similar 

resorts, but one does not, as a rule, find the 

most fashionable element at these places. 

They hold much the same rank that the 

average New Jersey watering-place enjoys 

with us. 

Trouville-Deauville with its villa-life and 
gaiety comes nearest to being the Newport 
of the French. One always finds there in 
the warm season a group of fashionable 
Parisians, as well as prominent, titled folk 
from all parts of the world. But Dinard, if 
more English and American in its coloring, 
is equally smart, and many other smaller 
spots along the Normandy and Brittany 
coast enjoy a great deal of favor with ex- 
clusive society. Hulgate, a rather new place 
with pretty wooded background, fine beach, 
and beautiful villas, is as chic as it is ex- 
pensive ; and it is but one of a dozen simi- 
lar places in the neighborhood. La Baule, 
Croisic, Pornic, Pornichet and Polguen, on 
the sea borders of Western France, are all 
now marked by fashion, seeking to pass the 
late summer in a simple way. One finds at 
these a contingent of good English society, 
diverting themselves with tennis and golf, 

if not sharing the enthusiasm for bathing 
which still possesses the French. 

Outside of France, Northern Europe has not 
many very fashionable sea- 
shore resorts. There is, of 
course, Scheveningen, always 
crowded and colorful, draw- 
ing a considerable number of 
prominent cosmopolites, and 
loyally supported by Queen 
Wilhelmina and her court. 
Germany, with its colder sea 
and limited coast, has done 
little towards creating sum- 
mer rivals to her ever popular 
spas. Russians affect. these, 
and have no bathing resorts 
at home that they favor. A 
growing love for wandering in 
Norway and Sweden during 
the summer has done some- 
thing towards creating resorts 
there. One of these, much 
liked by the late King Oscar, 
is Satajobaden, on the Swed- 
ish coast, is coming yearly 
into greater favor with for- 
eigners, owing to its pictur- 
esque situation and health- 
fulness. It is in easy reach- 
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ing distance by rail from Stockholm, 
near the yachting points of Furu- 
sund and Nydas and offers excellent 
hotel accommodations. Lovely villas 
skirt its land-locked bay, connecting 
it with the open waters of the Bal- 
tic, and, with sailing, tennis and 
golf, there is no lack of outdoor 
amusement. Invalids, for whom 
thermal establishments of the first 
order are at command, find it an 
ideal summer haven. 

Austrians, who follow Germany in 
giving the preference to their own 
spas (of which Marienbad, Carlsbad 
and Frazenbad head the list) also 
frequent the North Hungarian water- 
ing-place, Bad Péstyen, owing to 
its convenient nearness to Vienna. 
Here one finds the Hungarian nobil- 
ity and also a foreign clientele 
drawn thither by the reputation (as 
a cure for rheumatism and gout) its 
mud baths possess. International 
pigeon-shooting contests and other 
sports, in which the Austro-Hungar- 
ian aristocracy participate make 
the resort sufficiently lively to war- 
rant a visit, and as a relief from 
more trite summer centres. 

Spain, while it has plenty of sea- 
shore resorts, concentrates on pic- 
turesque San Sebastian and a 
delightful place for bathing. The 
King of Spain spends the month of August 
there, and one sees all that is characteristic 
of high Castilian society, as well as a bright 
cosmopolitan element. Bull fights and Basque 
sports are among the special diversions. 

Italians are fond of their hill towns in sum- 
mer. The pine-grown hights of Vallem- 
brosa attract a goodly number, as do Perugia, 
Assisi Siena, Lodi and Montepuciano. Fras- 
cati and Albano, cooled by the Lakes of 
Nemi and Albano, filling extinct craters, are 
the retreat of many ancient families of Rome, 
like the Corsinis and Colonnas, who have 
summer homes there. One also finds the 
diplomatic circles of Rome occupying, the 
neighborhood, since it is reached from the 
capital by motor in less than half an hour. 
Many famous villas increase the charm of 
the environment, like the Caesarini Villa at 
Gengano, and the Barbarini Villa overlooking 
the Campagna from Albano. Among the many 
seashore places worth the stranger’s sojourn,if 
only to view the throng of Italian nobility, are 
Leghorn, admirable for bathing, and very gay 
in August, Rimini, Viareggio, and the Ledo, 
the most fashionable of all and where the 
Italian Court is to be seen. Besides the mag- 
nificent hotel accommodations, the Ledo is now 
prolific in villas and should certainly not be 
neglected by those who desire to familiarize 
themselves with chic summer life in Italy. 
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It will doubtless come as a surprise to those 
who have accepted the theory that the sum- 
mer-time invasion of southern Europe re- 
sults fatally—to hear of the existence of ac- 
tual summer resorts in this generally shunned 
section; yet such do flourish and many ex- 
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Scheveningen—the beach, the bathing-machines and the chill North Sea surf 


perienced travelers enthusiastically prefer 
them to the icy seas of the north. On the 
other hand, however, we must expect that a 
continent composed of so many different 
nationalities will seek its summer relaxation in 
manners and places greatly varied. 


BIARRITZ—A PLAY GROUND 
of: ENGLAND’S LATE KING 


Edward VII Part of the Daily Life of the 
Gay Resort—A Bull Fight at San Sebastian. 


BY MARGARET 


HOUGH the memory of happy days 

| at Biarritz are shadowed by the 
death of King Edward, my thoughts 

keep harking back to it, and to him 

as I saw him there in his last season. So gra- 
cious, so kind a personality had he that no one 
was brought into the most casual relations with 
him without feeling it. His stay at Biarritz, 
during successive seasons, added much to the 
life and interest of the place, and the towns- 
people and visitors who met him daily on the 
Plage and in the streets loved this kindly, 
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The irregular and picturesque coast at Dinard 
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ALICE FRIEND 
gentle-mannered man for his courtesy, his 
unfailing tact, and his readiness to join in the 
everyday life and doings of the populace. It 
was said that two French detectives followed 
him everywhere, but, if true, they disguised 
their office so effectually, or kept at’so great 
a distance, that they were never observed. 
Among admirers and sincere friends he 
moved about as a private citizen and it was 
everyone’s pleasure to protect him from an- 
noyance. Indeed, on the day of the last hunt 
of the season, out of compliment to him, it 
was arranged to have the meet in 
the grounds of his hotel, and with a 
friend or two, among other guests, 
he seemed most interested in the 
smart women on horse-back in the 
fresh spring toilettes; in the hounds 
and the horses; and even—a thing 
rarely allowed there by the police- 
men—in the cameras that were lev- 
elled at him. His favorite red tie 
was laid aside that day for a blue 
one, which made his prominent eyes 
seem extraordinarily blue, and he 
looked wonderfully young and fresh 
in a suit of light gray material. 

In his old frieze overcoat, with his 
umbrella tucked under his arm, I 
met King Edward one misty morn- 
ing quite alone in a narrow street. 
He was engaged, as I was, in linges- 
ing before the attractive shop win- 
dows and in turning away from one 
I nearly collided with him on the 
natrow sidewalk—too narrow to al- 
low room for us to pass without 
brushing each other. On this oc- 
casion when with a slight bow I 
stepped off, I received in return a 
charming salute, and again a few 
days later he gave me another il- 
lustration of his simple courtesy. 
Having a rendezvous with friends 
on the Plage, and failing to find 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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NEWPORT FOLK AT A CHARITY FETE GIVEN ON THE LAWN AT 
OAKLAND FARM, MR. ALFRED VANDERBILT’S HOME AT PORTSMOUTH 
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General view of the courts 





CONTESTANTS IN THE WOM- 
EN’'S NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


Held on the courts of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club, June 20th to agth. iss Hasel 
Hotchkiss of Berkeley, Cal. 











retained the 
*hampionship, defeating the c 


hallenger, Miss 
ouise Hammond of New York 


Miss Louise Hammond 




















Afternoon tea at Hurlingham Tea House 

















dir. K. Grengeil, Air. S. Urenfell, Lurd Wodehouse and Lord Rocksavage, One of the games between the English and Irish teams playing at Hurlingham 
the English polo team that will play in America this summer this season 








Front view of the Club House 


» THE MOST FASHIONABLE 
CLUB NEAR LONDON 



















equipped for the park 


Marksman, a beautiful Kentucky type, winner of the middle weight cha 
ship, Madison Square Garden, 1909. The horse and rider are perfectly 
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“Cooling out”’—a precaution one should invariably observe before returnin 
@ hard-ridden mount to the stall, nor should the horse be watered until this 





process is completed 


RIDING EQUIPMENT and CARE of the HORSE 


N the selection of a woman’s saddle 
much discretion should be used; 
care must be taken that it fits well, 
is comfortable for both rider and 

horse and that it is made entirely of good 
materials. There are doubtless hundreds of 
side saddles made, but the really good ones are 
rare. 

The construction of a woman’s saddle dif- 
fers radically from that of a man’s which is 
hollow in the middle, while now every effort 
is made to keep a woman's saddle flat. The 
flat saddle looks best and is excellent for park 
and ordinary use, no doubt, but, to my idea, 
a saddle with a slight depression of, say one 
to one and a half inches, caused by the ele- 
vation of the cantle, is certainly more com- 
fortable and more secure for hunting, jump- 
ing and riding very green horses, although for 
ordinary occasions I would never advocate it; 
and remember that the depression must come 
from the-elevation of the cantle, not from 
the front. 

The greatest improvement in the modern 
saddle is the cutting far back of the gallet 
plate (which leaves the withers uncovered by 
anything but a single piece of leather) and 
the continuation of the rear flap of the side 
saddle. This mode of construction not only 
assists greatly in keeping the: seat level, but 
is also a veritable boon to the horse’s with- 
ers, freeing them from pressure and helping 
a bit towards keeping his back cool. The 
cooler the back can be kept, the freer from 
soreness and chafing it will be. 

Remember that there are two things the 
saddle must do—fit the rider and fit the 
horse. The proper adjustment of the pad- 
ding has much to do with the perfection of 
the fitting of almost any saddle. Horses’ 
backs vary greatly, so if a-particular saddle 
is to be used principally on a particular horse 
it would be well at the beginning to have your 
saddle maker arrange the padding to suit the 
back of that particular horse. 

With a fitted saddle, saddle pads and cloths 
should be unnecessary, for they are clumsy 
to look at, liable to get out of place and col- 
lect sand and dirt, while, naturally, even the 
best of them increases the heat of the back. 
Sometimes, with a strange saddle on a strange 
horse, a fitting while you wait is necessary; 
then a pad of some kind helps slightly, but 
the average well-made saddle should go on the 
average well-made horse without hurting him. 
Plain brown Holland linen makes the best 
lining, being ‘cooler than heavy serge. 


Part V. 


“THE MAKING OF 
A HORSEWOMAN” 


By BELLE BEACH 


All the top leathers, i. e., all the leathers 
that are visible when the saddle is on—barring, 
of course, the straps—should be of pigskin. 
Everything should be as plain as possible, 
monograms anywhere on a saddle being out 
of place. The girths should, of course, be 
white, and should be kept white; the steel 
of the stirrup should be always bright and 
shining and, if yours be a safety stirrup, see 
that the patent and the safety bar are kept 
well-oiled. 

With proper care the pigskin will become 
from year to year a deeper shade of rich red- 
dish brown, and the polish higher and higher. 
An old saddle which has commenced life a 
good one and has always had proper care 
is far better to look at and more pleasant 
to sit on than is one of brand-new leather. 
There should be two girths, one about five 
inches wide, with two buckles and two loops 
of leather sewed transversely at each end, 
under which slips the second girth—narrower 
and a trifle shorter than the first one. After 
the horse is “girthed,” buckle the balance 





Saddle with extension heads and release stirrup bar 


straps—straps that are secured under the near 
flap of the saddle, passed over the girths and 
the buckle ends buckled to another strap. This 
strap, in turn, is sewed to the off side of the 
saddle riding, and offers a marked advantage 
in the playing of games on horseback, such 
as polo. 

As for convenience in mounting, all that 
a woman has to do is to lower her stirrup 
and readjust its length after she is in the 
saddle. “But this subject has been spoken of 
by me in a former article. So, in averaging 
it all up, my choice emphatically is the side 
saddle. 

There is but one more thing to add, that 
is, if a woman is determined to try the cross 
saddle, which is the man’s saddle, let her ride 
it absolutely as a man does. 


BITTING 


The subject of bitting horses is an extensive 
one. The following are but hints on the sub- 
ject: 

If the horse gets his tongue over the bit, 
raise both snaffle and curb high in the mouth. 
If the horse is inclined to lag or pull, raise 
the snaffle and lower the curb. In the ordi- 
nary adjusting of the bits, the curb chain 
should be fastened so as to keep the bits at 
the proper angle, but if the horse is hard- 
mouthed, tightening the chain increases the 
power of the rider. If a horse carries his 
mouth open or carries the lower jaw one- 
sided, tighten the nose band and ride him as 
much as possible on the snaffle. If a horse 
pulls more on one side of his mouth than on 
the other, it proves that he is more flexed on 
one side than the other—in other words, badly 
trained. If a horse has had the advantage of 
proper training and intelligent riding he 
should have no “mouth tricks.” Should you 
find him doing something unnatural, examine 
his mouth carefully. Often the trouble is 
with the teeth or comes from some soreness 
or irritation of the gums, but when the ‘fault 
is allowed to go uncorrected it becomes a 
habit or a trick. A colt’s mouth is naturally 
tender or “light” and it is the heavy-handed 
breaker and rider we have to blame for the 
“luggers” and “pullers.” 


SHOEING 


A horse must be shod according to the way 
he moves and very grave faults can be cor- 
rected by judgment in shoeing. The follow- 
ing suggestions may be of use: 

For a horse who throws his feet out, and 
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Ladies’ light park and hunting saddle 


lands too much on his heels, weight heels and 
roll the toes well, If, on the other hand, he 
has too much action for saddle purposes and 
you wish him to extend more and travel lower, 
use the toe weight shoe. For a horse that 
forges, i. e., strikes the front shoe with the 
toe of the hind one, have the hind shoes set 
back a bit on the hoof and also 
have a smart toe slip put on to 
throw him back on his heels, 

If a horse is inclined to 
knuckle behind, have the heel of 
the shoe made an inch longer 
than is usual. If there is too 
much heel pressure, put small 
caulks on the shoes, which will 
raise his heels and so relieve 
him. 

If a horse stands slightly over 
on the knees, the best method 
is to lower the heels. I know 
this will be disputed, for most 
people advocate heels on the 
shoe to lengthen the contracted 
back tendons; but the more the 
heel is raised the more out of 
plumb the knee wil! be thrown, 
while if the heel is kept as low 
as possible, the knee is brought 
back into place. 

For a horse who “wings” out, 
sometimes called “dishing” or 
“paddling,” weight fore shoes on 
the inside. Should this not 
prove effective, try weight on 
outside, for both have been suc- 
cessful. If he spreads too far 
behind, weight hind shoes on the 
inside. 

If he interferes in front, i. e., 
knocks one ankle with the other 
hoof, weight the front shoes on the outside. 
If he interferes behind, weight the hind 
shoes on the outside. In bad cases of 
interfering, let the hoof project a little be- 
yond the shoe on the inside; he will then 
knock only with his hoof instead of with the 
iron—the weight is further away from the 
inside and an additional outside weighting 
will incline him to throw his foot well out. 

If it is your good fortune to have a horse 
come to you free from blemish, and with a 
naturally faultless action, it should become 
your duty to see that the first great law of 
shoeing is observed. Keep the hoof arch 
level, and the chances are that your horse 
will always stay as good as when he first 
came into your possession. Many cases of 
lameness and many faults in moving are 
caused by the careless and lazy blacksmith 
who allows one side of the hoof to become 
higher than the other and the level of the 
foot destroyed. When one has a blacksmith 
who has shod one’s horse with satisfaction 
to one’s self and comfort to the horse, it is 
an excellent plan to have him make four 
complete sets of shoes for use when one’s 
horse is obliged to be away for auy length 
of time. 

The care of the horse’s feet in the stable 
is one of the greatest preventions of lame- 
ness. The hoofs must never be allowed to 
become too hard, so keep them packed regu- 
larly—certain days in the week. Care also 
should be taken in shoeing that the heel is 
never drawn, lest contracted heels result. 


Three types of serviceable bridles for saddle horses: 
cheek snaffle bridle, the Weymouth bridle and the English hunting brid 
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Ladies, astride saddle with yarrow grip 


APPOINTMENTS FOR, THE PARK 
Colored brow band, without rosettes and 
double bridle; flat pigskin saddle with white 
girths; black habit, linen collar and tie, white 
shirt and waistcoat preferred, black boots of 
patent leather or calfskin and white gloves. 
A rattan or smart stick in preference to whip 
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or crop. The hat should be the sailor, black 
or white derby or silk hat, the latter being 


‘really the smartest, if becoming. 


CARE OF THE STABLE 


It is a most exaggerated idea people have 
that the keeping of a stable means a great 
outlay and large expense. Conducted on 
economical lines, you will find it most in- 
teresting to superintend and see to the com- 


fort of the favorites who afford you so much 





Side saddle with spring flaps that permit rider to 
adjust stirrup leather while mounted 


left to vight—-The fal brought home. 


VOGUE 


Side saddle with open bar cabs stirrup 


pleasure and enjoyment. A woman who is 
familiar with the stable is jndeed a horse 
woman, 

The first requisite of the stable is the need 
of good ventilation and drainage, with large, 
roomy stalls. As to the furnishings and de- 
tails of the stable, I would refer you to one 
of the many books written on the 
subject. 

However, the following general 
hints on the care of a horse will 
be of use to the reader: 

Great care should be taken in 
the feeding of a horse, in selec- 
tion of his food and the quality 
of it. In the morning he should 
be watered, taken out, the stall 
thoroughly cleaned and fresh, 
clean straw put down. He can 
then be put back and fed, al- 
lowing about an hour for his 
breakfast, and he will be found 
more patient while being 
groomed. (Any food remaining 
in the manger should be taken 
out and thrown away, as noth- 
ing is as apt to put a horse 
off his feed as having it constant- 
ly before him.) By this time, he 
will have digested his breakfast 
and be ready for his morning’s 
work. On first taking the horse 
out, it is advisable to walk the 
first few minutes. Care should 
be taken to bring a horse home 
as cool as possible. A hard ride 
will not hurt a horse, provided 
he is properly taken care of when 
A horse should 
never be put in his stall before 
he is thoroughly cooled out. A 
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sweating horse must never be watered or’ 


fed, but sufficient water can be given him 
to wash his mouth and to refresh him. 
IN THE MATTER OF DIET 

Horses differ as much as people. Some 
have small and ‘others have large appetites. 
A horse should be given as much as he can 
eat when in regular work, otherwise it must 
be cut down according to his condition. A 
horse must always be watered about twenty 
minutes before being fed and fed regularly. 

Oats are generally fed at six in the morn- 
ing and hay about an hour later. At noon 
oats, during the afternoon hay, at six at 
night a good mash of oats and beans, well 
salted. The last thing at night, about eight 
o’clock, he should be watered and given hay. 
Of course, some horses who are bad feeders 
have to be coaxed and watched to find out 
what they eat best; this can be done by 
trying different foods (manufactured). 

Editor’s Note: In the next installment 
(Part VI) of this series of articles on “The 
Making of a Horsewoman” Miss Beach gives 
some valuable advice in case of accidents and 
tells how she manages a balky horse and 
trains an unbroken one. Gymkhana riding in 
the open and fancy riding at the oe is also 
described in this paper. 





Note :—A pattern of the safety riding, skirt 
that Miss Beach wears can be obtained from 
the Vogue Pattern Department for $1.00. 
Order by belt measure. Sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 
waist. 
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GRACEFUL GOWN OF CHANGEABLE SILK AND A SMART BLUE SATIN TAILORED COSTUME 
For descriptions see Page 25 
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Attractive motor coat worn with one of the 
new knitted hoods 
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N unusual number of smart gowns 

A were noted at the races at 

Auteuil, all with suggestions and 

hints of what is likely to prevail 
im the early autumn: A noticeable feature 
in their adornment was an excessive use of 
black velvet. 

Over a lingerie dress of white broderie 
@nplaise, strapped underneath with pink 
and gray pompadour ribbon, and trimmed 
with flounces and frills of Valenciennes 
lace, worn by an exquisitely toned blond, 
was flung a manteau of gray silk crépon. 
It hung straight and full in the back, and 
through wide, open folds at the back her 
arms appeared, covered to the elbow with 
long, wrinkling gloves. The neck was fin- 
ished flatly at the back with a band of 
thick, soft silk in changing tones of pink 
and gray; in front it widened and rippled 
into a wide jabot halfway down the skirt, 
where it closed under a smashing bow, 
pulled into flat loops and separated in the 
middiz by a handsomely carved ornament of 
gray shaded pearl. Her enormous hat, of 
fine gray straw in quite a new form, set 
@atly on the head—as to the crown—the 
brim, drooping a little at one side and 


. shooting high into the air on the other, was 


widely bound with black velvet and 
trimmed with wide loops of fine bdroderie 
anglaise. Directly in front the trimming was 
posed to form a huge buckle, strapped across 
with black velvet. Back of it the wide loops 
separated and flared widely from each side. 


COSTUME THAT CREATED A SENSATION 


The trig little Baroness Maurice de 
Rothschild wore a hat, also quite new in 
form and design, that, in profile, showed 
nothing of her face except the charming 
contour of her piquant chin. The deep, 

crown and wide-drooping brim 
were covered and flounced with broderie 
anglaise. Posed at the left side a tall, far- 
reaching stalk of fine buds and leaves in 
withered tones of color rose from an enor- 
mous, yellow-hearted black poppy. Her 
gown, that with her hat made one of the 
sensations of the day, though of extreme 
simplicity, was of black foulard silk. Its 
short skirt, gathered to a round waist-line, 
was cut near the bottom with a large band 
ef embroidered white mousseline de soie. 


VOGUE 


FRENCH TOWN AND COUNTRY GOWNING 


Black Velvet in High Favor As a Trimming—Black Satin Costume Relieved by 
Gay Bouquets and Gay Parasols—Yacht Suits in Awning Material as well as 
in Silks and Serges—Fur Embroidered Shaw] a Novelty—Smart Gowns 
for Club House Luncheons, Drives, Dinners and Dances 


Charlotte Corday fichu of white mous- 
seline de soie draped the simple corsage 
with its tight sleeves wrinkling to the el- 
bow to meet long white gloves; crossing in 
front to pass about her slender waist, the 
fichu tied at the back in a crisp bow, hang- 
ing long frilled ends. (See illustration on 
page 28.) . 

NOTE OF BLACK VELVET 


The young Comtesse de Castéja, always 
striking in appearance and prominent in the 
extreme chic of her gowning, was in white, 
deeply crinkled white silk crépon (the full 
skirt and simple corsage elaborated to a 
degree with bands and frills of broderie 
anglaise and Valenciennes lace. It was 
smartened on the corsage and sleeves with 
a little black velvet—the: favorite touch on 
summer gowns. Black velvet ribbon hem- 
ming the top of a wrinkled belt of white 
moiré, was gathered at one side into short 
loops that formed a thick rosette; from this 
hung two long, uneven ends; the round 
neck was finished flatly with inch-wide vel- 
vet, and a narrow band of velvet bound 
tight lace undersleeves that covered the 
arms to the top of her half-long gloves. 
The upper part of her smart little shoes of 
black patent leather was of fine white suéde. 
How smart her hat, how new! Of fine, 
black straw, the brim touched her shoul 
ders at the back, narrowing a little at the 
sides; in front it widened again into a 
point that, rolling back from her forehead, 
nearly touched the crown over great loops 
of crisp white taffeta silk. The parasol 
she carried, with an im- 
mensely long stick that 
ended in a curved handle 
of jasper, was of cerise silk 
embroidery half its width. 
(See illustration, page 28.) 

The fancy for black vel- 
vet trimming was prettily 
shown in a gown of fine 
white cheviot, with far- 
apart, narrow stripes of 
black. The skirt, arranged 
in a wide box-plait back 
and front, was trimmed on 
the side breadths with a 
band of black velvet that 
reached nearly to the 
knees. The white blouse 
worn with this skirt was 
belted and cravatted with 
black velvet, and black vel- 
vet also bound the arms 
below the elbow. Half- 
long, the coat had pointed 
wevers of black velvet, 
slanting to the waist-line, 
and the collar, cuffs and 
wide hip pockets were 
piped with black velvet and 
trimmed with small, fiat, 
over-lapping buttons of 
black pearl. 


FLORAL ORNAMENT NECK 
SCARFS 


To relieve the sombre- 
ness of the favorite tailored 
costumes of black moiré 
and black satin, of which 
numbers were worn that 
day, women thrust into the 
foamy whiteness of their 
chemisette a big rose, or 
a bunch of gay-colored 
flowers, and, generally, the 
parasol was of the same 
gay color; while the favor- 
ite black and white was 
retained in the hat. 

The unparalleled vogue 
of black satin neck-scarfs, 
lined with white, a pretty 
accessory of a summer 
toilette, launched in the 
winter by an exclusive 
house, and described then 
in these letters, has sud- 
denly come to an end 
among exclusive women, 
on account of the ease with 
which they have been 

To replace them, 


they have adopted scarfs, long and narrow, 
made of mousseline de soie of two colors, 
or two shades of color, hemmed with a 
narrow bias band of black satin. A chic 
young woman, full of surprises in her 


toiette, wears a scarf of black mousseline 
de soie lined with white ratine, a soft, 
coarse, rough - surfaced, half - transparent 
woolen material of ancient weave and 
origin, imported first from Italy in the 


seventeenth century. 
DRILLING, SILK AND SERGE YACHT SUITS 


The same little lady sports an original 
yachting costume, made of coarse écru- 
colored drilling—really awning cloth. The 
extremely short skirt has a gored front 
breadth forming a wide box-plait; the back 
is arranged in similar fashion; the side 
breadths, laid in three wide, flat plaits, are 
twice banded with a stripe of dull old 
blue, edged on either side with tiny écru 
lines. This trimming is taken from striped 
awning cloth. This beautiful tone of dull 
old blue faces the revers of the half-long, 
unlined coat; it shapes a flat, narrow col- 
lar, square cuffs, and a loose belt passed 
through straps of the plain cloth. Her 
“extinguisher” hat of fine black straw’ had 
no trimming except the black velvet facing 
that turned up the edge. 

A second yachting costume has a side 
plaited skirt of black and white, inch-wide, 
striped silk, with a belted tunic of fine 
black serge; knee-high, across the front, the 
tunic turns widely up, washerwoman fash- 
ion, faced with the striped silk. These 
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See wae 
Three charming toilettes sketched at the 


revers reach nearly to the back, where they 
are fastened across with a large bow of 
wide black satin ribbon. It is belted with 
black patent leather, cut with red, and red 
silk cravats the deep sailor collar, faced 
with the black and white striped silk. 
Plumed for flight, a blackbird rests at one 
side of the turban of coarse red straw, 
that closely hugs the head and face. A 
slender little brunette wears a yachting 
costume of serviceable serge, in a deep, 
rich shade of blue. The bell-shaped ‘skirt 
closes in the middle of the front under a 
line of flat buttons, covered with black 
toile ciré. There are jaunty hip pockets 
on the skirt with overlapping flaps, heavily 
stitched and held by one large button; yel- 
low leather, appliquéd with black, belts the 
bagging sailor blouse; its deep sailor collar 
is faced with coarse yellow canvas, and 
there are small cuffs of it. About her 
charming head she winds a Madras silk 
handkerchief, big plaided in yellow, blue, 
and dark old red; it ties in a perky bow 
directly in front, covering all her hair ex- 
cept a few locks that stray over her fore- 


head. (See illustrations on page 25.) 
FURS OFTEN WORN 
As there is no lack of imagination in 


toilettes for evening and for afternoon re- 
ceptions, there is no lack of variety. The 
grace of soft, falling draperies; lovely 
color tones that mingle in a marvelous 


harmony; laces, filmy as mist, or heavy 
with fixed designs; transparent embroid- 
eries, or solid ones, in high relief, so 
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club-house at Compiégne 
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heavy, ome wonders the fine material of 
their foundation is able to bear the strain; 
shining beads and sparkling, satin lined 
“tubes” woven into lengths of silken ma- 
terial, and gold and silver cloths; all these 
forbid monotony. Moires, with a glint of 
metal thread outlining the wave, are effec- 
tive; and ribbons, flowered after ancient 
designs, unfold their beauties in bands and 
sashes. Tassels, soutache braid in silk and 


“metal, gold and silver cord, passementerie 


buttons, and buttons of carved gold, silver 
and shaded pearl, are effective spacing 
lines, marking the edge of hems, and hold- 
ing fast clusters of graceful draping. Furs, 
with their wonderful decorative quality, 
have not disappeared with the ad- 
vent of summer; indeed, in Paris, 
fur is never laid aside. Time was, 
when at a certain date in the 
springtime, whatever the weather, 
all the family furs—cherished “‘sets”’ 
—that were bought to last in un- 
changed form several seasons, were 
solemnly laid aside in horrid smell- 
ing, moth-repelling stuffs, while 
cambric frocks and straw hats were 
donned. If cold days followed, one 
shivered in resignation. Nowadays 
fashion, grown more sensible, re- 
fuses to follow the regular courses 
of the season, and furs remain in 
the wardrobe threughout the whole 
year. The latest summer fancy in 
furs is a small, three-cornered shawl 
of chinchilla, ermine or baby lamb 
lined with plaited mousseline de 
soie. These are as easy to handle 
as silk or mousseline de soie and 
scarcely heavier. Such dainty fur 
is used to border scarfs of misty 
gauze or mousseline de soie, and, 
threadlike, it hems scalloped lace on 
evening costumes; and it is seen on 
new hats winding a slender length, 
half-hidden under lace or flowers, 
or hangs a tail at one side, instead 
of a feather or plume. 


ROSE SATIN AND LACE-—-VELVET WRAP 


A stunning costume attracted me 
on a recent opera night in the 
crowd of splendidly gowned women 
who thronged the opera house. The 
woman who wore it, a brunette, was 
tall and stately. The dress, of rar- 
est lace hung over pale rose satin, 
was embroidered, following the lace 
design, with a threadlike band of 
sable fur. The pointed scallops of 
a deep lace bertha that hung low 
over the bust were edged with fur, 
and clusters of tiny fur tails looped 
it on the shoulders. With her black 
hair and strange, pale eyes, with 
black lashes and low, black brows, 
what a foreign air she had! (See 
illustration on page 28.) Earlier 
in the evening, on entering the 
foyer, 1 had- seen this woman and 
looked with keenest pleasure at the 
marvelous wrap she wore; a wrap 
that might have been copied from 
the portrait of an old Italian beauty. 
Long, square-cornered pieces of 
honey-colored velvet, serving as 
sleeves, trailed from the shoulders 
to the floor, and the velvet shaped 
a waist-deep collar at the back. In- 
side and out, the edges were trimmed 
with narrow galloon of tarnished old 
gold and silver. Under this soft-toned 
velvet hung fine old damask in faded blue 
tones, its design outlined with gold and sil- 
ver threads. How wondrously the dull 
blue harmonized with the tarnished metal 
thread! 

VEILED COSTUME 


The artistic veiling motif was well shown 
in a gown, worn by a rosy blonde, of 
creamy lace. Wrought in a heavy design 
and hung over pale pink satin, it was 
veiled with dark blue tulle embroidered 
elaborately with shifting blue tones and 
dull gold; through it the design of the 
lace showed enchantingly, mysteriously! 
Square cut and extremely low, the corsage 
was held on the shoulders by folds of 
black mousseline de soie; they descended to 
the waist-line, passed through gold buckies, 
and fell in narrow black lines to the hem 
of the skirt. She, as well as other smart 
women that night, wore her hair dressed in 
the new fashion, strongly suggestive of the 
First Empire. Parted at one side, soft, 
slightly waved locks were carried to the 
back of the head and turned into a “chig- 
non” of short curls. No ornaments of any 
kind were used except a few large shell 
pins engraved, or dotted with precious 
stones. 

CRETONNE FROCK 


Pretty and effective as they are, toile 
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de Jouy and other cré have 
so popular one has rather tired of them; 
but a new costume worn one morning at 
the club house at Compeigne by a pretty 
chateléine of the neighborhood, was so 
charmingly novel it merits a description. 
A half-long, loose-hanging coat of toile de 
Jouy with large, rather far-apart, figures, 
rose-colored on a deep cream ground, was 
trimmed elaborately with black silk sou- 
tache braid. All about the edges the braid 
shaped a close border turning in double 
lines, alternating, one long, one short; 
back of this, on the fronts, and above it, 
at the hem, the rose-colored designs were 
outlined with the braid. The effect was 
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losing, with a band of fine figured toile 
de Jouy framed in black satin, the toile 
simply marking a line of shaded color. A 
loose hung belt and small cuffs on the 
close sleeves matched the band. She wore 
the dearest little bonnet of shirred black 
satin, like a French peasant’s bonnet. Soft 
white satin ribbon banded it and tied un- 
der her chin. Its sombreness—its demure- 
ness, in contrast to her young, sparkling 
face, was adorable. 

Throwing off her long wrap of white 
French homespun, a woman in her party 
showed her charming costume of the favor- 
ite black and white mixture in foulard silk 
—the patterns, large white rings, set far 





Three original new models for August yachting 


adorably new. A small shawl collar, clos- 
ing on the bust, hooking invisibly, was 
faced with black satin; and the half-long 
sleeves, with the cretonne figures outlined 
with black braid, were finished with black 
satin cuffs. The straight hung skirt of 
cream-colored linen gathered slightly to a 
round waistline, was banded wide with 
toile de Jouy at the hem, and edged top 
and bottom with an inch-wide border of 
the fine black braiding; between these bor- 
ders the flower design was darkened by 
braiding more elaborate than that on the 
coat. The hat this chic woman wore, with 
a wide, fiat, drooping brim of fine white 
straw, showed a new summer fancy in an 
immense mob crown of black velvet; in 
quite a new fashion; all the fullness of the 
crown was pushed toward the back by a 
long-looped bow of white taffeta silk, posed 
directly in front, spreading its loops flatly 
at each side. (See illustraion, page 24.) 


TRICOT COSTUME AT THE CLUB-HOUSE 


Though the sun shone with summer heat, 
there was a cold wind that day, and a 
woman who motored to the club-house for 
tea looked cosy enough in a costume of 
white tritot. The short skirt, cleverly 
woven in gores, flared a little at the hem, 
so that the usual strained, baggy look about 
the knees was pleasantly absent. The coat, 
shaped into a half-long Russian blouse, was 
trimmed round the neck and down the side 


apart on a black ground. The fichu bodice, 
with short, plain sleeves, was simply 
crossed over the bust—framing soft white 
lace—leaving a tiny V at the throat; the 
slender ends of the fichu tied in a big bow 
at the back. A charming mode for a slen- 
der figure. A long, plain overskirt was 
drawn high at one side with the fullness 
pulled through a large jet buckle to shape 
a pointed end. The parasol she carried, 
with the favorite long stick of this season, 
was of plain black silk with a wide border 
of a-jour work. (See illustration, page 24.) 

New parasols have bloomed into extreme 
elegance Even one tout-en-cas of plain 
silk must have its long stick finished with 
crystal, sheil, or semi-precious stones. 
Smart new ones for morning and ordinary 
wear are of plain silk finished with a nar- 
row border of some plain color. The little 
marquise parasols with their folding sticks 
and their covering of black Chantilly lace 
have a delicious old-world air. Woven in 
the same shape of these parasol covers, 
Chantilly lace modishly trims new hats— 
big ones of Italian straw with flat, oddly 
curving brims; except for a few big roses 
tucked under the lace it forms the only 
trimming. Elderly women gain an air of 
stately grace in large hats veiled with fine 
old Chantilly lace draped to fall in long 
folds on either side. With a soft hanging, 
trailing skirt of black météor crépe, and a 
three-quarter long coat of black satin, open, 
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to show the front of the corsage plentifully 
trimmed with white lace or creamy chiffon, 
it is a strikingly elegant costume. If the 
facing of the wide curved hat brim is of 
shirred white tulle it adds delicately to its 
becomingness. 


STRIKING LECTURE COSTUME 


At a causeries on “La Parisienne d’au 
jour d’hui” by Madame Catulle-Mendés, 
the speaker delighted the eyes of her large 
audience as much by the delightful color 
scheme of her adorable toilette, as their 
ears by her witty talk. All of soft, glcam- 
ing, gold-colored satin, her gown was 
adorned by bronze-gold embroidery, picked 

out with shining gold. It trimmed 

, the corsage—framing the bare 

} throat—it edged the short sleeves 
and, halfway, it circled the softly 
gathered skirt that fell about her 
feet in clinging folds. A great 
bunch of the purple lilies of 
France was thrust into her belt. 
She made a marvelously interest- 
ing figure as she faced the audi- 
ence to read her lecture. An 
enormous black hat, waving at one 
side a shower of thin. black 
feathers, framed her strange face 
—ivory tinted, with Wlack eyes, 
strongly marked black brows and 
scarlet mouth. Her dense black 
hair marked a square outline about 
her face, straight across the fore- 
head, dropping in flat locks over 
her ears. In her strongly marked, 
Oriental individuality she seemed 
quite remote from the pretty, 
clever little actress Mademoiselle 
Arlette Dorgére, who sang char- 
mingly during the intervals of 
Madame Mendés’ causerie. How 
dainty and girlish she was in a 
graceful, changeable gown of green 
and blue silk! Dark green mous- 
seline de soie hemmed the skirt to 
the knees; at one side a line of 
three rosettes trimmed it. Pointed 
in a deep V shape back and front, 
the corsage lapped softly to one 
side. Blue shaded, old Persian 
embroidery trimmed it and banded 
the elbow sleeves above deep lace 
frills. (See illustration, page 23.) 


SATIN COSTUMES AND SATIN COATS 


After the extreme fad of this 
summer, many of the women in 
the smart audience wore severely 
made black or dark blue satin 
tailored costumes. The coat of the 
tailored costume of corbeau blew 
satin, shown in the sketch on page 
23, has a smart, military air with its 
oddly shaped fronts, turned over 
to cross at the back, and fastened 
with gold buttons. The jaunty 
little sash, knotting at the side, 
with its gold-balled ends, is of 
gold braid. The hat, of pale blue 
Straw, charmingly finishes the cos- 
tume, with its trimming of wheat- 
ears arranged like feathers, and 
half wreath of delicately tinted 
hop blossoms. 

Countess Castéja, lunching on 
the veranda of the club-house at 
Compiégne, wore a graceful, long, 
loose coat of black satin. The 
odd draping of the skirt was particularly 
smart, and in its peculiar adjustment, quite 
new. Dropped on to a chair, the gown be- 
neath proved to be of black mousseline de 
soie; the corsage cut round below a guimpe 
of white English embroidery, was belted 
with a wide band of it fastened at the back 
with an eighteenth-century buckle of cut 
steel; and bands of the embroidery held the 
full sleeves just below the elbow. A six- 
inch band of the white embroidery circled 
the slender figure from side to side, end- 
ing at the edge of the full, straight back 
breadth under a bow of black velvet ribbon. 
The brim of her pale blue straw hat was 
faced with black velvet and trimmed with 
a plume of pure white feathers that rose 
in the air like a fountain, to fall again on 
every side. This swagger French woman, 
who talks English with the prettiest accent 
imaginable, often affects this combination 
in her toilette. 


SMART SUMMER TOILETTES 


A tall, graceful woman who arrived in 
her motor car from Pierrefonds, that after- 
noon, just in time for tea, wore the smart 
motor rig shown in the drawing. The 
pretty, white, knitted hood lined with pink 
silk and turned back with pink flowered 
toile de Jouy I have already told you 
about, but not before has it been sketched 
for you. The long coat is made from new 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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No. 3—Charming dancing frock revealing soft 
rapery effects 






No. 5—For traveling nothing is smarter than 

















this simple one-piece model 








SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMITED INCOMES 


Attractive Bathing Costumes—Short Frocks are Much Liked for Summer Dances—Simple Traveling Gown— 
Shoulder Wraps and Scarfs—Mandarin Coats Are Smart as Evening Wraps. 


HE new trimming which is adapt- 

| able to the bathing suit makes 

it possible to vary this garment 

in @ most attractive manner. 

Foulard has been taken up this year for 
this purpose, and in combination with the 


“silks, satins or mohair that form the stan- 


dard bathing suit materials, it is indeed 
fetching. Even here is found a treatment 
which corresponds, though it does not re- 
produce the veiling of one material over 
the other, which is so prevalent, as, for in- 
stance, in the first model, which is of chif- 
fon taffeta in navy blue. The taffeta is 
draped up over the bust and shoulders with 
the foulard coming from underneath, the 
latter having a dark blue ground with a 
solid white dot. Loops of the silk and but- 
tons hold the bib effect on the shoulders 
and serve to fasten the belt at the front: 
The design is attractive and novel, both in 
cut and treatment. If desired, a bit of 
lace may be laid around the edge of the 
neck to form a flat collar. The suit in the 
second sketch is of black mohair trimmed 
in a black and white striped surah foulard. 
The silk is laid with an edge of the ma- 
terial stitched on it in flat bands. The 
points on the back of the bodice may be 
left off if this arrangement does not be- 
come the individual figure, but it is smart 
and effective if becoming. Two similar 


points run up on each side of the front. 
SHORT DANCING FROCKS 


A sojourn at summer resorts this season 
will emphasize the liking for the short danc- 
ing frocks which came into vogue this past 
winter and proved practical, comfortable 
and far more graceful than one imagined 
when the style was first introduced. There 
is an informality about 
it that especially recom- 
mends it for summer 
frocks, the truth being 
that we have never 
quite succeeded in 
striking the proper note 
in evening gowns for 
informal places. The 
larger resorts require 
virtually the same class 
of gown that one wears 
to formal winter func- 
tions, which are, how- 
ever, too pre \lentious 
for hotel and cottage 
dances, and from now 
on we may expect to 
see the short dancing 
frock an accepted mode. 
There are quantities of 
fascinating, inexpensive 
materials from which 





No. 9—Fetching bonnet of china 
silk 


to fashion such dainty frocks as these. 

Among materials out of the common run 
for these evening frocks is an exquisite 
Japanese brocade which is appreciated as a 
fabric of superior worth by all who know it. 
It is very soft and open in texture, like 
grenadine, and has an all-over pattern in 
self-tone. A gown of it is not extravagant, 
since its width is forty-five inches, and it 
needs scarcely anything 
in the way of trimming. 
All the light shades are 
to be had in it. Price 
$2 the yard. 

Another charming silk 
whose origin is in the 
Orient is a gauze, a 
gossamer, lustrous fab- 
ric beautifully drapable 
and presented in both 
plain colors and two- 
toned effects in all the 
medium and light 
shades. Over a lining 
either of China silk or 
soft taffeta this mate- 
rial gives most fascinat- 
ing floating draperies. 
Price $1.25, width forty- 
four inches. 

The mode! in the 
third sketch is excellent 


in its soft draperies. The overskirt crosses 
both back and front and is looped up above 
the flounce with sash ends hanging. The 
belt is of satin, this material being used 
also for cordings on the demure little 
sleeves and around the neck. <A. thin lace 
is inset in the skirt and forms a yoke be- 
tween the crossings of the surplice waist. 

The fourth model, which is unusual and 
pretty, is suitable for a plain color fabric. 
The severe little bow at the front of the 
belt is quaint and accords with the old- 
time style of the gown. 


TRAVELING FROCK 


For torrid summer weather such as is 
likely to prevail in July and August when 
the greater amount of traveling is under- 
taken, the coat and skirt model, even when 
in thin material, has an oppressive look, 
and now that the one-piece gown is so dis- 
tinctly fashionable it is well, if possible, to 
have something of this kind which will an- 
swer for railroad or steamer use. The 
Oriental silks that are brought out in so 
many lovely weaves come in dark shades 
that are excellent for such a frock, so that 
if one wishes to get away from the con- 
ventional blues and browns there is a choice 
in greens, dark grays and pansy tones. If 
navy blue seems somewhat over-popular, 
there are other blue tones among the many 
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bathing 
veloped in chiffon taffeta and foulard 


No. 1—Attractive 


variations of this color shown this year 
that are novel yet serviceable, strong with- 
out being somber. Or this gown may be 
carried out in foulard, linen or silk voile 
not too fine in mesh. The latter frock 
made over a lining of china silk will be 
found the coolest choice as well as the most 
practical, as it does not wrinkle or show 
the dust wherever tae journey may be 
made. On the traveler’s arrival it appears 
fresh and unsoiled. The model in sketch 
five is made up in green indro silk with 
trimmings of white foulard dotted in green. 
The removable chemisette and sleeves are 
of cream net, either tucked or corded. 

A splendid material for this utility gown 
is known as Canton silk, woven in China, 
very light and soft in finish, and with just 
a grain of the rough thread in its make-up. 
A thirty-four-inch width costs $1.50 the 
yard, and it is procurable in all colors, 
both light and dark. 

Printed habutai is excellent if the gown 
is to be made in a figured silk. This comes 
in small dots and figures in white on a 
dark background, patterns of the same or- 
der as those seen in foulard. The silk is of 
wonderful quality and is entirely rainproof. 
There is no wearout to it. It can stand 
a great amount of hard usage as well as 
exposure to sun or bad weather. For every- 
day blouses to be worn with a tailored suit 
this material will outlast almost anything 
else I know of, and now that patterned 
blouses are so much to the fore it is the 
best sort of choice. Its width is twenty- 
seven inches; price from 85 cents to $1.25. 


A BEACH HAT 


If vacation is to be spent at the seashore, 
be sure to have a suitable wide-brimmed 
hat that will protect the eyes and face 
from the glare of sand and sun, and at the 
same time be made of materials as will 
withstand dampness or fog and the fading 
effects of the sun. That which is illus- 
trated in the sixth drawing is a lovely 
French model just brought over for the 
Newport season. The hat itself is of nat- 
ural color straw faced in king’s blue; that 
clear, brilliant tone that is becoming to al- 
most everyone and tones in with the ma- 
jority of gowns. In the model the facing 
is of velvet, this being soft against the face 
and hair, but if this material, which is al- 
most universaily seen in facings this sea- 
gon, seems too warm and wintry a fabric 
for the summer months, use crépe de chine 
of soft silk instead. The scarf and bow 
are of cream batiste edged with a fine silk 
lace, also in cream. The flare of the bow 
is wired to keep it in place. As a shirt- 
waist hat or for muslin gowns this mode! is 
admirable. 


CHIFFON FICHU 


The dainty little shoulder wraps in thin 
materials are within the possi- 
bilities of Timited incomes, for any woman 


can successfully put together something of 
this kind. There are all kinds of odd little 
bits.of draping that hide any discrepancy of 
cut or design. The scarf shown in the 
seventh drawing is one of mode color silk 
voile unlined ahd trimmed with a ruffle of 
itself. It is straight and about three yards 
and a half long. It is worn tied through 
once at the bust. 

Another lovely scarf is made in the fol- 
lowing fashion: Black chiffon cloth is laid 
over brilliant green with puffings of black 
chiffon on the edge as trimming to take 
the place of marabout, which has been 
pretty well done to death. This scarf on 
either end has a strip of black satin ribbon 
carried from side to side. Inside on the 
green is an enormous bow of satin tacked 
loosely in place. As the wearer walks, 
these ends, heavy with ribbon, swing out- 
ward and the effect of the bow against the 
green is fetching. Any other color, of 
course, may be combined with the black; 
blue or coral, for instance. 


BLOUSE IN PERSIAN CREPE DE CHINE 


What a change it is from the ubiquitous 
white blouse of past seasons to find the 
latest importations not only showing a lean- 
ing towards touches of color but presented 
in a wealth of mixed tones that give to the 
smart woman an almost Oriental richness 
of gowning. There is illustrated in the 


eighth drawing a fascinating blouse just 
Its cut is that 


brought over from Paris. 
delicious, unbroken sur- 
face handled to mold 
the figure easily and 
deftly, never tightly. 
The material is a Per- 
sian crépe de chine, the 
ground a soft goblin 
blue, and the figures a 
delicate treatment of at 
least half a dozen tones 
that blend into an ex- 
quisite whole. The man- 
darin sleeve is finished 
by a blue chiffon band, 
this being repeated just 
over the elbow with a 
cuff and turn-back col- 
lar of cream Venetian , : 
lace. This blouse can we. € ae 4 
be copied in some of 
the remarkable imitation 
Venetian laces that are really handsome. 
If the exact soft tone is not procurable the 
lace can easily be dipped. Certainly the 
new fashion is admirable, the figured ma- 
terials now in use necessitating the un- 
broken surface which has put the designer 
on his mettle to evolve a cut no less than 
perfect. 

SMART LITTLE BONNET 


The fascinating little bonnet shown in 
sketch nine, which is made of pale blue 
China silk, is especially suitable to wear at 
night on trains, as it covers the hair en- 
tirely and still is very cool and becoming. 
It is made in such a way that it will fit 
any size head or coiffure, being gathered in 
at the back on an elastic band. The band 
around the head is of the silk, to which are 





*"vench hat for sea- 


attached broad messaline ribbons which 
cross at the back and tie in a smart bow at 
the front. The last dainty touch is given 
by a flower, fashioned of the same tone 
ribbon, and in which are concealed tiny 
sachets which exhume a delicate perfume. 
This model is all made by hand and beau- 
tifully finished with feather stitching. This 
bonnet may also be worn for motoring, 
sailing, golfing or playing tennis in the 
country; it looks most fetching on a young 
girl. The price is $4.50, and it can be 
made to order in almost any color. 

Limited incomes can attain distinction 
in dress by making use of odd bits of trim- 
ming and unusual materials, which need 
not of necessity be expensive, but which 
lift one’s wardrobe away from the ordin- 
ary, although it will in no way strive to 
compete or imitate a high-priced output of 
expensive shops. A point to be borne in 
mind is never to attempt cheap imitations. 
Keep to the genuine by all means, for a 
genuine thing, no matter how simple, has 
a refinement of its own. At a shop de- 
voted to Oriental imports there are lovely 
bits of trimming for blouses, coats or 
gowns, in the sleeve facings of mandarin 
coats, of which there is a collection and 
which are exquisite in color and treatment. 
These facings usually include about a yard 
and an eighth of the embroidery, and some- 
times half as much again of plain material, 
They are all worked on either silk or satin, 
and their width is from three to five inches. 
The tones in which they 
are presented are love- 
ly, ranging as they do 
from vivid greens and 
striking blues down to 
natural color pongees 
and pale oyster shades 
embroidered in delicate 
colors picked out with 
a thread of gold. These 
strips range upward in 
price from $3 or $3.50, 
for which one can get 
most desirable exam- 
ples. Also there are 
Indian embroideries; 
these on vivid back- 
grounds only. The pat- 
terns are close all-over 
designs, the silk of the 
foundations being blue, 
red or purple. These are $3.50 for the 
yard, the strips coming in varying lengths. 


wear 


MANDARIN COATS 


I have spoken before of mandarin coats 
as an excellent choice for an evening wrap, 
since they are not only fashionable at pres- 
ent but they stay in style year in and year 
out, and are always effective. Those worked 
on silk and satin with patterns in any 
variety of colors cost in three-quarter length 
$35 and upwards. The woman who would 
be really clever in getting an evening coat 
on this order for almost nothing can do so 
if she has the patience to watch her chance. 
Every once in a while among the importa- 
tions there will come one or two coats em- 
broidered, not on silk or satin, but on 
Chinese silk material which comes in ad- 
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No. 2—Smart mohair bathing suit trimmed 
in striped surah foulard 


mirable tones of blue and sometimes dull 
browns. .These coats are embroidered ajl 
over in a Chinese gilt thread, and at the 
bottom have a wide facing of the plain ma- 
terial ornamented with bias stripes about 
one-half inch wide formed of the gilt 
threads: laid close together. There is no 
disputing the effectiveness of these coats, 
and people who do not know their moderate 
cost will never suspect that the wearer is 
not garmented in one of the best Oriental 
coats. The price of such a coat is in the 
neighborhood of $35, there being, as a rule, 
no lining, but this is a simple matter to 
have added. For summer the weight with 
a satin lining is just about right, and in 
winter one can add a heavy interlining and 
collar and cuffs of fur if one so desire. 
The coat comes well to the hem of the 
dress, so that it gives an adequate protec- 
tion to the gown beneath. The reason for 
its very low price is that the gilt thread 
does not wear one-tenth as well as the silk 
embroideries, and is not done with as great 
accuracy or fineness. However, this does 
not interfere with its effectiveness. Since 
one cannot pick up one of these coats, it 
is a good idea to keep one’s eye on the 
stock of some Oriental shop, and await the 
opportunity to get one. 


VOGUE POINTS. 


LOVELY teagown is of soft blue 
satin falling in Greek drapery 
from the shoulders to the hem 
held in slightly at the waist by 

a girdle of the satin. The shade of the blue 
is duller than turquoise, and yet has much 
brilliancy. Over each shoulder there is a 
breadth of cream lace hanging straight to 
below the knees. The neck is cut in a V 
both back and front, and an artistic color 
contrast is given by two exquisite lar, 
pale pink roses crushed in against the le 
side of the belt, and half-shrouded in pink 
tulle. 

As the success of color mixtures accom- 
plished by one over the other has become 
established, d hi 





s are br out, 
and using not only two, but three or four 
shades for one gown. The lining, for in- 
Stance, as seen in one model, is dull old 
blue. Over this are mounted a not too 
decided pansy-colored chiffon with a black 
tunic on the outside. It is not easy to 
definitely tack a name to the color of the 
gown as a whole, but the tones, one above 
the other, accomplish an iridescence that 
is charming. 


Feathers of brilliant hue appear on de- 
lightful medium-sized hats in somber tones, 
such as dark blue and black; A black three- 
cornered shape worn with a blue serge 
frock had at the left side a trimming of 
three cerise plum~s upstanding from the 
crown. 
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PRETTY LUNCHEON FROCKS AND A SIMPLE WALKING GOWN 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 


in MIDSUMMER 


Costumes for Those Who are Lured to the Sea—Novel 
Veils and* Scarfs for Midsummer Wearing—Two Events 
Distinguished by Much Smart Dressing—The Butterfly As 
a Motif—Large Capelines Conspicuous In Millinery Effects 


HE annual return of the glorious 
] midsummer brings with it the 
assurance that in spite of the 
automobile and the airship we 
have still the same old ocean of former 
years, and the same old sun and the same 
old moon shining beneficently upon the 
same romantic episodes. Possibly, these 
homage-payers to Neptune are not so gentle- 
mannered as of yore, but this is a strenu- 
ous age, and, after all, the point about 
them which interests us here the most is 
the kind of clothes they are wearing to- 
day. 


THE LACE VEIL IN EVIDENCE 


July finds everyone at the seashore, 
somewhere—if not traveling—and this is 
the time when one sees worn in all] their 
freshness, at the casinos and hotels and 
villas, those charming costumes—imported 
or otherwise—which are the direct result 
ef previous profound conferences with 
modistes and tailors, and of those personal 
trips to the shops in the spring for the 
selection of trimmings and laces and hats. 
Two events which marked the social begin- 
ning of the midsummer season, and which 
were distinguished by a display of chic 
and beautiful effects, were the military 
circus at Southampton, and the polo game 
which celebrated the opening of the Rum- 
son Club House. 

Everywhere may be noted the aérial flut- 
ter of the gossamer-like lace veil, a large 
flower-trimmed hat without one of these 
dainty accessories being rare. Mostly, they 
are white, although occasionally one sees 
the black ones worn, it being possible now 
to buy the white lace by the yard, with 
the deep border ornamenting only one edge, 
and the pattern extending almost to the 
opposite side. Of course for the prevalent 
flowing style of wearing, this leaves raw 
edges at the ends, or else sewed-in hems, 
and consequently the all-around bordered 
veil is far prettier; but if the veil is to be 
drawn tightly, with snug pinning at the 
back, the by-the-yard variety answers quite 
as well. Very fascinating are the veils of 
white ring-dot net, having the rings done in 
black, and an all-around border of black 
needle-run lace. I saw one such worn at 
Southampton by a smartly gowned woman 
in a costume of black-and-white striped 
linen; it was fasten-d over a big black chip 
hat faced with white, having a panache 
of white aigrettes against the crown, and 
the combination was delightful. Her dull- 
finished pumps had crescents of cut-steel 
on the vamps, and her white crash parasol 
was lined with black. Except for the 
bunch of crimson pelargoniums on the 
lapel of her opened hip-length coat, one 
might have thought her in. mourning for 
Britain’s king. 

THE BUTTERFLY MOTIF 


Another black-and-white costume was 
made of white serge de soie and bore the 
i ble ear-marks of trousseau new- 
ness. Its tunic and belted coat gave the 
effect of triple skifts, the fastening above 
the belt corresponding to the two portions 
below, these fastenings being made of black 
passementerie to resemble butterflies, in a 
bizarre suggestion of three in a line. 
Touches of black satin at the neck and as 
a heading to the flaring turned-back cuffs 
found a deeper emphasis in the high velvet 
crown to her hat of rough white straw, and 
in the black herof-plume that shot out at 
right angles from the left side. 

The butterfly motif was differently ap- 
plied to a three-piece suit of robin’s-egg 
blue light-weight cloth which 1 saw worn 
recently by an attractive southern woman, 
who was one of'a group dining in the open 
air upon an esplanade that overlooked the 
sea, where flowers and palms in tall vases 
waved softly in the welcome breeze from 
the water, There was a band of self- 


colored guipure inset around the short hip- 
length coat worn by Madame la Comtesse 
—she was only an American, but she looked 
the title, she was so French in style. The 
draped tunic crossed in front over a 
straight-cut skirt with a panier develop- 
ment, an enormous appliqué butterfly that 
held the fronts of the coat together, and 
deep elbow cuffs, being salient features of 
her costume. Her white broderie Anglaise 
chapeau, faced with black velvet—that touch 
of black velvet is almost de riguewr—had a 
long black aigrette that dallied with the 
summer breeze. 


CORRECT BATHING DRESS 


To many women, the summer’s principal 
charm lies in the lure of sunlit waters, if 
they swim, the delight of loitering on wave- 
washed strands; if they do not, perhaps 
breasting the white-caps in well-appointed 
yachts, or exploring nooks and inlets in a 
manageable canoe; and for all such aquatic 
purposes, the propriety of costume is of 
importance. No longer do women who 
obey the promptings of style appear in 
bathing- suits that show their figures to dis- 
advantage—the discorseted Venus rising 
from the sea foam in a clinging garment 
affronts modern eyes, and therefore the 
worn 


well-cut and fitted short princesse, 





























black satin with cork 











The draped train is one of the odd effects 
exploited in midsummer modes 





with trousers or tights, 
maintaining its shapeli- 
ness by means of a girdle 
corset, offers no element 
of the grotesque to the 
artists of the comic sup- 
plements. A comely fig- 
ure, under such condi- 
tions, looks as well when 
issuing frém the sea, 
soaked with water, as 


when taking the initial 
dip. 

There are some novel 
features of the proper 


bathing costume, this sea- 
son, which may be ac 
cepted as welcome inno- 
vations. One is the bath- 
ing cape, which has long 
been a familiar part of 
the bathing attire on any 
European “plage,” but 
which has never been 
popularized here, because 
proportionally few women 
employ the services of a 
maid, with whom to leave 
it when entering the 
water. These wraps are 
simply full-length circu- 
lar capes, which may, or 
may not, correspond to 
the bathing-suit in color. 
For instance, at one of 
our fashionable beaches, 
in July, I saw a woman 
with a remarkably smart 
figure approaching the 
water, followed at a little 
distance by her maid. 
Her long cape of scarlet 
sicilienne, soutachée with 
black all around its bor- 
der, permitted just a 
glimpse of her bathing- 


shoes as she walked; 
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these shoes being made of 3 
butt 
soles, having high eye- : 
leted backs that allowed cross-lacing with 
scarlet ties over black hosiery. Reaching 
the water’s edge, she threw aside the cape 
to the maid, and h t before 
taking the plunge, and I noted that her 
square-necked princess of all-black messa- 
line, in knee-length, had a braiding design 
down the front and back that was wider at 
the top and bottom, diminishing pyramid- 
ally towards the centre, thereby assisting 
the appearance of slenderness in the waist 
curves. The short cap sleeves were braided 
also, and there was sufficient flare achieved 
by those vertically stitched waist-plaits to 
give the garment a graceful silhouette. 
She wore a black cap of rubberized satin 
that was figured with Pompadour flowers 
in the texture above the face, and was 
shirred into two rosettes above the ears, 
being closely fitted by adjusting ribbons at 
the back—a shape already familiar for auto- 
mobiling, and having the virtue of becom- 
ingness. It was a complete protection to 
the hair from the injury of sea-water. For 
this purpose the rubberized silk or satin is 
quite ideal; another satisfactory exemplifica- 
tion being the half-handkerchief tied around 
and fastened in a knot above the brow. As 
a substitute for the latter, the ordinary rub- 
ber cap, with the silk or woo! bandanna, or 
half-handkerchief, sewed to it, answers 
quite as well. Those of the various tartans, 
or plain colors, or black-and-white check, 
or all black, give a very chic appearance to 
the head when one is dressed for a bath. 


BATH CAPES 


Mohair is the favorite medium of develop- 
ment for the bath capes, although surah, 
messaline, rajah and albatross are all used. 
Dark blue with bandings of white braid is 
excellent, and the bathing-bag or rubberized 
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hort coat worn with draped panier effect hire. The 
erfiy motif at the bust shows an oviginal fancy 


silk or serge or satin may match it in color. 
A NEW DEPARTURE 


A revulsion against the closely-banded 
skirts has already set in, as was inevitable, 
and the 1850 styles are steadily gaining 
adherents; nevertheless, the fashion will 
continue throughout the summer. There is 
a tendency to push all draperies and trim- 
mings below the knee, although this does 
not always insure greater ease in walking. 
Two notable examples of this trend will 
serve for illustration. One that I observed 
had all of the appearance of the close style, 
but it did not hamper the wearer. Made 
of black-and-white striped silk, its all-in-one 
effect was divided by a separate ceinture 
of black satin, the trimming being massed 
about the skirt’s lower edge, where a wide 
shirred ruche was held through the middle 
with a twist of the striped silk. A guimpe 
of Venise lace filled in the round aperture 
of the long-sleeved kimono waist. A cloche- 
brimmed hat of black Italian straw with a 
slight upturn had the fantasy of three 
large rosettes of cream-colored ‘lace set at 
the back. 

The other gown showing the newest de- 
parture was more distinctive, being a clever 
combination of midnight-blue charmeuse, 
tucked black mousseline and black Chantilly 
lace. The train was its most remarkable 
feature, for it looked as though the wearer 
might lose it at any moment, and no doubt 
she would have done so, but for some stout 
detaining stitches. It was attached to a 
close-fitting bell skirt by a . shield-shaped 
motif at the middle-front which held in 
place several loose folds of the material, 
spreading out laterally only wide enough 
for stepping purposes, and attached deco- 
tatively somewhat higher in the back. The 
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Her smile was some- 


























what subtle. “Perhaps it 
may be,” she replied, “be- 
cause I never try to wear 
what I ought not to be 
seen in, as so many girls 
do, blindly following the 
fashion! If you look at 
this little frock of mine” 
(she gave herself a twist 
around on one foot, and 
I aoted that it was made 
of peach-pink tussor re- 
lieved with black satin), 
“you will observe its re- 
semblance to the kimono. 
Well, everybody has been 
wearing the kimono 
sleeve, but it was re- 
served for me to adapt 
the whole garment to the 
needs of the moment; so 
I advised my artistic 





dressed in a gown of chaim-weave ramie 
that matched her glorious Titian hair to a 
shade. Her large black hat was faced with 
lion-colored straw, and draped with a Chan- 
tilly’ veil that fluttered with every breeze 
from the ocean, her parasol presenting a 
vivid contrast of antique blue with man- 
darin embroidery, Many of the linen frocks 
were of sombre colors, for it appears that, 
this season, those of wistaria, or dark moss 
green, or dull blue, are far more chic than 
those of white or the lighter colors, al- 
though all shades of tan prevail. 


VOGUE POINTS 
O NE of the most distinguished hats 


I have seen this year is the 

product of one of the great 

French houses, and so exquisite- 

ly made that only a master hand could turn 
it out. The top is of leghorn; the crown 
low with a rounded edge. The crown is 
covered with a changeable old-blue taffeta, 
which is caught 

down into a nar- 














The latest development of the tied-in skirt. 
becoming cloche trimmed with lace rosettes 


bodice trimming corresponded, and the lace 
guimpe and sleeve were partially covered by 
the tucked mousseline. An effective hat of 
Pommery color combined with black gave 
exquisite tone to the combination; the rich 
gold of an ancient Etruscan ornament which 
she wore intensifying the champagne frothi- 
ness of the hat. 

A dainty bit of Parisian elegance which 
women in this part of the world have 
adopted as an accessory to their summer 
costumes is the satin scarf, and very con- 
venient it is proving with the Dutch-necked 
gowns. These scarfs are made of wide 
satin ribbon or half the width of silk, and 
are lined with a contrasting color, such as 
Nattier blue with old-rose, mauve with 
champagne, or black with white—very smart 
is the latter—stitched flat on the two edges 
and turned, being shirred with weighted 
tassels or rosettes at each end. When 
worn, one end encircles the neck and is 
thrown over the shoulder, and the other 
hangs down in front. This pretty caprice 
gives an element of coquetry truly feminine, 
and has all the charm of extreme novelty. 


INDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 


To understand one’s own style and dress 


“accordingly is every woman’s duty, yet how 


few comply with it! One of that rare 
minority has fallen under my observation 
recently, for she understands her limita- 
tions. She has learned that blue-black hair, 
violet eyes, rose-leaf skin and bewitching 
features are best offset by the pastel tints, 
so she adheres to them. 

“Why is it,” I asked her, “that you are 
always far-and-away the best-dressed girl 
in the room, no matter what the occasion, yet 
wearing the most simple styles imaginable?” 


The hat is a 


modiste to put her 
wits to work, and 
behold the re- 
sult!” 

The resvlt was 
indeed the glori- 
fication of the 
kimona, but it re- 
quired her own 
adorable slend 
hess to supplement 
what the artistic 
modiste had ac- 
complished. The 
fronts met at the black satin belt with a 
square mother-of-pearl buckle, whence they 
were drawn away in panier drapery that 
hung in Gothic folds on the hips, surmount- 
ing a tunic that repeated its outlines in 
deep peplum points over the plain close 
skirt. . The collarless guimpe had a plastron 
of black broderie Anglaise under the belt, 
and there were narrow rolling cuffs of 
black satin. That was all there was to it, 
but it seemed to belong to her graceful per- 
sonality. Would that there were more 
women who understood this art of personal 
limitation in matters of dress! 








—_ 


COLOR CONTRASTING PARASOLS 


At the Rumson Club opening, the display 
of attractive parasols in contrasting colors 
to the smart frocks was a notable feature of 
the brilliant event. As the day was warm, 
linen or batiste one-piece gowns worn with 
Italian straw capelines or hats of broderie 
Anglaise were largely in evidence. Many 
of these all-in-one linen gowns showed a 
return to the strict princess genre, with 
full-length panels front and back, embroid- 
ered or plain. One woman was adorably 





{ The Japanese kimono suggested the lines of 
this original toilette 


row band of silk 
by means of little 
plaits at regular 
intervals; the fac- 
ing is of black 
velvet. An ex- 
quisite wreath of 
pink satin roses in 
light and dark 
shades, bluets and 
pansies, is laid 
directly on the 
edge of the brim. 
A small spray of 
the same flowers 
is laid on the un- 
der side of the 
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Long sleeves sit side by side with the short 
ones; tight skirts hob-knob with 1850 
flounces, and, in short, there is no excuse 
for any woman not suiting her own par- 
ticular style when she has no many models 
from which to choose. 


Many of the new hats have so much vel- 
vet in their makeup that at first glance it is 
hard to tell whether the model is one for 
summer use. Time and again we see hats 
with the entire facing of velvet, and one 
model was shown made entirely of what is 
known as silk straw—a braid woven from 
thin silk rather than straw. Velvet facings 
are very softening to the face, but will not 
be cool in effect when worn on really hot 
days. 


Foulard as a trimming is attractive. A 
dark blue voile has cuffs and revers of blue 
foulard with a block pattern in white. A 
band of the foulard runs around the skirt, 


_showing through a tunic of voile. 


There are several very good imitations 
of chamois gloves in fabrics that wash well 
and wear well, and do not look like a re- 


production. These are very inexpensive, 
and are cooler than chamois for hot 
weather. 


Now that there is so much mixture of 
material in dress—one color for founda- 
tion and another for overdress—it will 
take a woman of discrimination to appear 
smart. Fearful mixtures of color result if 
hats are not chosen carefully for such 
gowns, and the effect is more that of a 
kaleidoscope than of a well-dressed woman 
if the taste is not perfect. The mode will 
no doubt result in a careful matching of 
the hat to the costume. 











brim. The hat comes 
down quite low on the 
head, giving the charm 
of deep shadows against 
the face. Its materials 
are appropriate to after- 
noon gowns of thin silk 
or lingerie, or to cloth or 
voile frocks. So that al- 
though its price is con- 
siderable, one may get a 
very great deal of use out 
of it. A hat of this style 
proclaims itself as a Paris 
creation. 

There has never been 
a time when so many 
varieties of style in dress 
have been worn. One 
sees a gown with a belt 
and the waist-line dis- 
tinctly marked; another 
with a straight hanging 
tunic that clings and de- 
fines the figure, but at 




















the same time is guiltless 
of indicating a _ girdle. 


Of white serge de soie with novel touches of black 




















No. 1—Cretonne bands form 2 pretty 
trimming for pongee blouses 








No. 2—Separate waists of foulard are 
much worn this season 
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No. 3-——Charming model of Persian silk 
veiled in chiffon 
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No. 4—Handmade batiste waist embroid- 
ered in a simple design 








IN THE SHOPS 


Inexpensive Blouses of Silk, Linen and Batiste—The New Beach Cape—Smart Bathing Dress and Its 
Accessories—Summer Stationery—Tailored Waists of White Lawn 


than they have been for the past 

few seasons, as the color com- 

binations and contrasts now 
fashionable lend th lves to various com- 
binations. In the first sketch is to be seen 
a@ pongee waist, with a new treatment for 
trimming. This consists of bands of linen 
cretonne which follow around the square 
Dutch neck. The sleeves are three-quarter 
length; the front is plain, with two small 
tucks joined across by straps and buttons. 
At the neck there is lace to finish, and a 
turn-back cuff on the sleeves. The color- 


G*ihan thes blouses are far gayer 




















No. lake meatguawe blouse of colored 
linen copied from a French model 


ing of the trimming is a blue and brown 
mixture that looks well with the natural 
tone of the silk. Price $13.75. 


FOULARD WAIST 


Nothing is more to the fore for separate 
blouses than foulard, it being made up in 
charming models; it harmonizes splendidly 
with suit materials, whether matching them 
or in contrast. A red and white change- 
able foulard with open figures is used for 
the blouse shown in the second drawing. 
Narrow tucks which turn towards each 
other forn two panels on the front, with 
sets of plain red taffeta cross bars joining 
them. The taffeta is corded, and is held in 
place by small buttons. The neck is fin- 
ishea flat with a band of foulard piped in 
taffeta, outside which there is plaited net 
frill in Toby fashion, with a half-inch bor- 
der of red. The three-quarter sleeve has a 
cuff of the foulard with a frill at its top. 
On the shoulder there is no seam, but there 
are two groups of pin tucks running down 
to yoke’ depth. White silk lines this waist 
halfway to the belt. It is particularly well 
made, having a bias frill at the bottom, 


‘which lies flat around the hips, and takes 


up no room under the skirt. The fastening 
is in the back. It is to be had in other 
colors at well, at $17.50. 


NEW MODEL 


Persian silk veiled in chiffon is one of 
the most delightful arrangements for either 
gown or blouse. The model reproduced in 
the third illustration is on this order, the 
figured silk lying beneath either gray, blue, 
or black chiffon. The round yoke is put 
on with a cord in scrolls, its color match- 
ing the covering. There is very little full- 


. hess to the chiffon, neither tucks nor plaits 


being used. The yoke and cuffs are of 
net, tucked, and finished by a band of satin. 
Price $18.50. 


FRENCH BATISTE WAIST 


A bargain is offered in the waist which 
is to be seen in the fourth sketch. It is 
sewn entirely by hand, all the seams put 
together with tiny veining. Down each side 
of the front there are sets of quarter-inch 
a and the sleeve on the outside is 

The turn-back cuff is embroidered 
in ae vine and scallop, and the wide frill at 


the side of the front, coming from under 
the middle band, shows a leaf and scroll 
pattern. The back is tucked from shoulder 
to waist in three groups. This sells for 
$9.50, and is unusual in value. 


COPIES OF FRENCH BLOUSES 


These are really a find, as they are made 
up not only in genuine handkerchief linen 
but in patterns which are the most popular 
of to-day’s fashions. Cross-bars, diamonds, 
and stripes are presented in various colors 
on the white background, as shown in draw- 
ing 5. The quality of the linen for the 
price is excellent; one cannot expect the 
sheerest weave for $4.90, the amount asked 
for the blouse. In green and white it is 
charming; it is to be had also in mauve. 
Down the front there is a panel formed of 
tucks, which arranges the pattern in a stripe 
effect. The shoulders have an epaulette 
set in. The high collar has a good crochet 
lace at the top, and a band of the green 
running around it. The back is altogether 
plain. The blouse illustrated is only one 
of a number in this collection, each vary- 
ing slightly. Their appearance is remark- 
ably good, copying in a most satisfactory 
fashion the expensive blouses in colored 
handkerchief linens which are offered at 
exclusive shops at six times the price quoted 
for these really lovely blouses. 


MODERATE-PRICED PLAIN MODEL 


No woman will scorn the waist which we 
have chosen for the sixth sketch, even 
though its price, $1.95, may raise temporary 
question as to its value. The material is 
printed lawn, with a dotted pattern in color. 
The fabric washes well, and it is well cut. 
A waist depends so much upon the way 
that it is put on that two-thirds of its style 
is taken from the wearer, and if nicely ad- 
justed this blouse will give an excellent 
appearance. The cuff is made for links, 
and the only break to the plain surface is in 
the two tucks from shoulder to yoke. The 
plaited frill in plain white is removable, 
buttoning in under the middle boxplait, 
which adds to the practicality and useful- 
ness of this blouse. For tennis and for 
ordinary wear under a jacket, nothing could 
be more desirable than this model. It 
comes in red, lavender, and black. and is 
cool and comfortable for summer wear. 


THE NEW BEACH CAPE 


A long-felt want is supplied by this im- 
portation, which is designed to be thrown 
on over the bathing suit when one is ready 
for the water. It makes the walk from 
the bathhouse or from one’s cottage to the 
water a much more comfortable proceeding 
than it has heretofore been if the beach is 
at all crowded. The model is made after 
a French one, and consists of a circular 
cape of black mohair so cut that it has a 
tremendous sweep at the bottom and en- 


(Continued on page 38.) 

















No. 6—Smart, simple model for tennis 
wear with detachable plaited frill 
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SUMMER TAILOR MADE OF SILK AND LINEN 


For “Fashion Descriptions” see page 46 














“THE CHEATER” 


man” variety is displayed by 
Louis Mann in “The Cheater,” 
given to New York for the first 
time at the Lyric Theatre on one of our 


Fy “san ss humor of the “Ger- 


warmest and most humid evenings. Here 
is a farce that is genuinely deserving 
and one that will doubtless be seen 
on Broadway when the regular sea- 
son has gathered headway. 

It requires something rather 
beyond the ordinary in the line 
of a play to attract—to say 
nothing of holding—the at- 

tention of the summer 
amusement seeker; hence, 
the success of “The 
Cheater” under external 
circumstances that can 
scarcely be termed pro- 
pitious speaks movingly 
for the vehicle and the 
players. 

Mr. Mann not only 
made his adaptation 
from the German orig- 
inal with considerable 
skill, but he departed 
from former efforts 
that led in the direc- 
tion of serious acting 
and headed for the 
desired goal by the 
road of comedy. As 
a German State Sen- 
ator active in a crusade 
against the evils of 
dance-halls, who sudden- 
ly finds himself, through 
the death of a step-brother, 
the proprietor of the most 
profitable one in the com- 
munity, Mr. Mann was an 
amusing figure. 

Gottfried Plittersdorf is re- 
garded by the members of his 
family—and, indeed, all the or- 
ganizations pledged to the purify- 
ing policy—as a model of all the 
exemplary virtues. Old Gottfried, him- 
self, believes quite as firmly as they in 
his own infallibility, and is preparing to 
greatly extend the scope of his operations 
when “something happens.” A young law- 
yer who is paying court to Plittersdorf's 
daughter, against the father’s wishes, calls 
to make known the terms of the will of the 
owner of the “Orpheum’”—the dance-hall 
which works such havoc with Reform— 
thereby making Plittersdorf a wealthy man. 
The politician has kept secret the fact that 
the intestator is his step-brother, and though 
he is financially in need he at first refuses 
to accept the bequest, feeling unable to 
agree to its unqualified stipulation—that he, 
Plittersdorf, shall personally participate in 
certain monthly functions at the dance- 
hall. As might be expected, however, he 
finally accepts and proceeds to carry out 
his portion of the agreement while posing 
as a vice-reformer. Accompanied by the 
young attorney he makes his first visit to 
Spillerman’s Orpheum, where he succumbs 
to the effects of too much champagne and 
the charms of a young woman. This siren 
is straightway engaged, the day follgwing, 
by Mrs. Plittersdorf, as maid in the Plit- 
tersdorf home. At this juncture the com- 
plications take root and the head of the 
family unwillingly becomes a most con- 
summate hypocrite, submitting to blackmail 
at the hands of the maid, whose presence 
becomes a source of constant terror to the 
unhappy Plittersdorf. 

Presently, a queer nephew, with a ten- 
dency toward “dual personalities,” appears 
on the scene and, after announcing that he 
has seen the model of uprightness at Spil- 
lerman’s, asserts that it is Plittersdorf’s 
baser side that is stealing out at night, 
unknown to his family. Subsequent events 
bring about the sale of the Orpheum and 
result in the Senator’s return to his nor- 
mal method of living and in general happi- 
ness for all involved. It is a snappy farce, 
worthy of the consideration of play-goers 
at the hight of the season, and (as it is 
presented by Mr. Mann and his cqmpany) 
qualifies in every essential respect. Mathilde 
Cottrelly, as the wife, played with natural- 
ness and skill, and Emily Wellman, as the 
maid, proved capitally entertaining in a 
pert manner. John Bunny, as the Orpheum 
porter, was amusing in a well-drawn char- 
acter part, and De Witt Jennings proved 
acceptable as the dance-hall orchestra lead- 
er. The remaining members of the sup- 
port, including Jeffrys Lewis, Misses Parke 
Patten and Ethel Conroy, Melville Stewart, 
E. H. Kelly and Albert Parker, were fully 
up to the mark demanded. It is needless 
to apologize for this “summer show.” 
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Bight of the “Girlies” at the New Amsterdam 










































SUMMERTIME PLAYS 
and STAGE GOSSIP 


NEWS 
OF NEXT 
SEASON 


N August 
O 15th James 
Forbes 


new farce, 
“The Commut- 
ers,” will have its 
New York premier 
at the Criterion 
Theatre. Rehears- 
als began July 25, 
and if Mr. Forbes 
has been able to 
write as entertain- 
ingly as in his 
previous efforts, 
another success 
will be credited to 
him. 


Helen Ware, 
who is now in 
Europe, will re- 
turn shortly to be- 
gin work for her 
appearance in 
“Delia of the Se- 
cret Service.” 
This will be a play 
for a star, and it 
will present Miss 
Ware for the first 
time as a player 
with every right 
to the centre of 
the stage. 


The Shuberts 
are preparing for 
a heavy season, 
and their produc- 





Valli Valli, who will continue in “The Doliar 
Princess” next season 


tions will include 
every known form 
of play apd musi- 
cal comedy. Defin- 
ite announcement 
of their plans will 
soon be made. 


Another produc- 
er who expects to 
offer a number of 
pleasant surprises 
during the ap- 
Proaching season 
is Henry W. Sav- 
age, whose produc- 
tion of “Madame 
X” was one of the 
effective novelties 
of the year but re- 
cently closed. 


The first serious 
drama written by 
Somerset 
Maughan which 
America has seen 
will be presented 
herein the autumn. 
The play is 
“Smith.” 


John Drew will 
follow his usual 
custom of opening 
the Empire The- 
atre, New York, 
early in Septem- 
ber. The name of 
the play will be 
made public 
shortly. 


Among the new 


VOGUE 


Frohman stars to be added to the present 


list will. be Annie Russell, who is to make 


her first fall appearance under her new 


management in a play not yet settled upon. 


The dramatization of George Randolph 


Chester’s story, “Bobby Burnit,” is to have 


its first New York presentation at the 
Republic Theatre (formerly the Belas- 
co) on the twenty-second of August. 
Wallace Eddinger will play the title 
réle. 


Percy Mackaye’s “The Scare- 
crow,” with Edgar Selwyn, 
will be passed upon by New 
York audiences in the late 
autumn. Following that, 
Mr. Selwyn’s “The Coun- 
try Boy” is expected to 
be produced. 


Two new dances will 
be added to Ruth St. 
Denis’ repertoire when 
she makes her. first ap- 
pearance this fall. 
One of them is to be 
a Japanese affair, 
based on the Japanese 
conception of the crea- 
tion of man, while the 
other will be Egyptian 
in character. 


Marc Klaw, of Klaw 
& Erlanger, recently re- 
turned from _ Europe, 
bringing with him the 
American rights for the 
production of Franz Le- 
har’s “The Count of Lux- 
emburg” and another oper- 
etta concerning which he is 
not yet at liberty to make any 
statement. 
“I engaged Fred Terry and 
his wife, Julia Neilson, to appear 
in New York at the New Amster- 
dam Theatre in October,” said Mr. 
Klaw, “where they will be featured 
in ‘The Scarlet Pimpernell,’ by Baron- 
ess Orzcy, and in another romantic com- 
edy, ‘Henry of Navarre’—the latter writ- 
ten by Mr, Devereux, an American. We 
shall have Mr. Terry’s entire English com- 
pany for but two months. The engagement 
will be confined to New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Klaw confirmed the news that 
Charles Frohman has secured the co-opera- 
tion of Klaw & Erlanger in arranging with 
George Edwardes to be associated with the 
latter in the control of the new Adelphi 
Theatre, which is to open in London in 
September with a musical comedy by Caryl 
and Monckton. Gertie Millar and Joseph 
Coyne will have principal parts. Mr. Klaw 
stated that the successes of the Adelphi 
would be brought to New York for presen- 
tation here at the New Amsterdam and 
other theatres controlled by the two Amer- 
ican firms. 

> 

From Paris comes the news that Arnold 
Daly, who is to be managed next season by 
W. A. Brady, will add “Ruy Blas” to the 
repertoire he intends playing next season. 
“Ghosts,” “Candida” and several other 
plays of similar calibre will be interpreted 
by this talented player. 


SUMMER SEASON NEARING ITS END 


sound, the summer dramatic sea- 

son—so far as New York is con- 

cerned—is near its end. “The 
Arcadians,” “The Fortune Hunter” and 
“Her Husband’s Wife’ were the last three 
of the so-called regular productions to 
close, leaving “Seven Days” as the only 
remaining representative of those enjoying 
a long winter run. For the moment the 
“Follies of 1910,” “Girlies,” “Tillie’s Night- 
mare,” “The Mikado,” “The Summer 
Widowers” and “The Cheater” are the only 
summer “shows” surviving. By the middle 
of this month the first vanguard of early 
openings will take place, and by September 
first the season will be in full swing. 

At the Hammerstein Roof and at the 
American Roof there are weekly changes of 
summertime vaudeville bills. On Independ- 
ence Day a short season of comic opera was 
begun, at. the. Plaza Music Hall by the 
Abocn.Opeta: Conipany with “The Mikado.” 
Keith and Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre 
continues to attract, and here the entertain- 
ment is fully up to the excellent standard 
established by the management. Fourth of 
July week brought forward Eva Fay, the 
“mind-reader,” as the featured personage. 
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WHAT THEY READ IN FICTION 


Mr. Locke’s New Story has a Charming Quality of Humor—Winston Churchill’s “A Modern Chronicle” 
Shows a note of Easy Self-Confidence Not Observable in His Early Tales—Reviews of 


SIMON THE JESTER. By Wittiam J. 
Locke. Itiustratep sy James Mownrt- 
comery Fiacc. New York: Joun Lang 
Company; $1.50. 


R. LOCKE has written a delightful 
little semi-extravaganza in which 
there are many lightly but 
happily sketched characters, and 

a few elaborated and self-consistent person- 
ages that greatly appeal to the reader. The 
autobiographical narrator is pleasantly re- 
vealed as a whimsical idealist with traits of 
delicious humor and qualities of sterling 
worth. As to the two women who are in 
love with him, and with both of whom he 
imagines himself in love, they are played 
off against each other with the happiest 
effects of contrast. The younger hero of 
the story is a fascinating youth of the type 
that British novelists have very frequently 
created, though he has some characteristics 
that mark him out from the crowd of gilded 
youth that have peopled British fiction al- 
most from the dawn of the English novel. 
Humor of the sly and unexpected sort gives 
charm, tone and high distinction to “Simon 
the Jester.” Americans usually find modern 
British humorists a little alien in quality 
and point of view. We are really nearer 
to Lamb than we are to the pleasant Mr. 
Chesterton, and even such a wizard of 
audacious cleverness as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has his moments of remoteness. As to the 
everyday current humor of our British sec- 
ond cousins, it has a most disconcerting 
way of rumbling a long while in a far-off, 
indefinite fashion before the flash comes. 
Now Mr. Locke does thunder away some- 
times with more noise than light, but most 
of the time his rumblings are accompanied 
with a mildly agreeable display of heat 
lightning, and the actual flashes, if not 
blinding, are much of the time brilliantly 
illuminating. He speaks of one character 
as belonging to the type of “British matron 
who has children in fits of absent-minded- 
ness, and to whom their existence is a per- 
petual shock.” The telephone he happily 
describes as “this diabolical engine of 
loquacity and indiscretion.” Again, he says, 
“Ladies like Lola Brandt always have hus- 
bands unfit for publication.” Mr. Flagg 
has worthily illustrated the author’s text. 


THE TYRANT. By Mrs. Henry vE ta 
Pasturs, AutHor or “Prrer’s Motuer,” 
“Desoran oF Top’s,” etc. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $1.25 NET. 


Mrs. de la Pasture’s well-deserved fame 
in America is not likely to be materially 
increased by the publication of her latest 
novel, which lacks the strong human inter- 
est—at least so far as the leading charac- 
ters are concerned, of this author’s earliest 
fiction. i 

“The Tyrant” is the story of a middle- 
class English family, the lesser members 
of which, including the mother, two daugh- 
ters and three sons are dominated and kept 
under restraint by the bogey-like husband 
and father—a singularly disagreeable com- 
bination of hopeless insularity, ungovern- 
able temper and general meanness. 

The mother is a much-enduring, rather 
faded gentlewoman, who resorts to tears 
on the slightest provocation. Mrs. Kemys’s 
chief ambition in life, apparently, is to see 
her lovely daughter Annie married to a 
lord. When the way begins to seem clear 
to the attainment of this much desired end 
under the most favorable auspices, the 
awful master of the household chooses to 
interpose with sundry absurd objections. 
At this critical juncture Providence inter- 
venes. Richard Kemys, recovering from 


“the jarring effects of an accident, learns 


from a London specialist whom he hap- 
pened to consult, that he is probably the 
victim of incipient angina pectoris, and 
consequently it behooves him to control his 
temper if he wishes to live a few years 
longer. Kemys keeps his information to 
himself and starts off on a long voyage to 
New Zealand ostensibly for business rea- 
sons. During the absence of the Tyrant 
the rest of the family wake up sufficiently 
to appreciate the sweets of independence, 


Some of the Best of 


and by the time of his return have matters 
pretty well in hand to suit themselves. 

The story is of slight fabric, but the 
book is charmingly written and permeated 
with the beauty and freshness of the fair 
English country. Mrs. de la Pasture is 
peculiarly happy in her delineation of some 
of the quaint types of rural humanity. 


THE GOD OF LOVE. By Justin Huntty 
McCartny. AvutTHor oF THE GorGEOUS 
Borcia, Ir I Were Kine, etc. Harper 
& Broruers, $1.50. 


The beautiful adolescent love of Dante 
for Beatrice was the most sacred and abid- 
ing memory of the great poet’s subsequent 
stormy life, but the only authentic details 
vouchsafed to his own generation were 
somewhat vaguely disclosed by Dante him- 
self in the Vita Nuova. Mr. McCartiy, a 
novelist of vivid imagination and a careful 
student of Italian history, has developed a 
picturesque and stirring romance about the 
immortal Florentine lovers from the meagre 
facts that are known. The story is sup- 
posed to be told by Lappentarius, a remin- 
iscent old monk, who in his youth was the 
roystering gallant and occasional versifier 
known as Lappo Lappi and the loyal friend 
of the more spiritually inclined Dante Alig- 
hieri. 

Mr. McCarthy has 
adopted a moderate- 
ly archaic style that 
is especially effec- 
tive in its reflection 
of the humor and 
the convivial nature 
of* Messer. Lappo 
Lappi. Dante ap- 
pears first as the 
brooding student, 
but after the mem- 
orable meeting with 
Beatrice as the 
May - Day Queen 
and the subsequent 
altercation with the 
formidable and 
powerful ruffian, Si- 
mone dei Bardi, 
who has been prom- 
ised the girl in mar- 
riage by her father, 
Folco Portinari, the 
shy poet, learns how 
to use a sword and 
plays a valiant part 
in the feuds and 
battles of the repub- 
lic. The purity and 
the spiritual quality 
of Dante’s passion 
for Beatrice are in- 
dicated with sym- 
pathy and charm, 
and the real pathos 
of the events im- 
mediately preceding 
the tragic climax 
are unmistakable. 
The portions of the 
story which portray 
the Florentine life 
and manners of the 
thirteenth century 
make exciting and 
interesting reading. The chivalrous and 
high-minded Guido Cavalcanti, contempor- 
ary and admirer of Dante’s, and himself a 
famous poet of Tuscany, is introduced as 
one of the lesser characters in the tale. 


William J. Locke, 


the 


A MODERN CHRONICLE. By Winston 
Cuurcnitt, AutHor or “Ricwarp Car- 
vet,” “Tae Crrsis,” “Mr. Crewr’s Ca- 


REER,” ETc. ItxiustraTep sy J. H. Garp- 
wer Soper. Tue Macmittan Company, 
$1.50. 


From eighteenth-century Maryland by 
way of the middle west of the Civil War 
period -and contemporary New England, 
Mr. Churchill has brought his fiction to 
New York and its extravagantly luxurious 
society of to-day. This new story is in al- 
most every respect a change from its pre- 
decessors. There is a note of easy self- 
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this Summer’s Novels 


confidence here not observable in his early 
tales, not conspicuous even in “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career.” He dallies with his subject as if 
daring to indulge a spirit of leisurely mis- 
chief, and one seems to detect in this atti- 
tude the influence of Thackeray, who liked 
so well to play chorus to his puppets, and 
address himself directly to the audience in 
that easy, pleasant, half-mocking voice of 
his which his later critics have agreed to 
condemn as inartistic, 

Mr. Churchill’s story is of two distinct 
periods, that concerned with the girlish 
life of his heroine in St. Louis, and that 
occupied with her subsequent career in New 
Work, at Newport, and. as the lonely mis- 
tress of a great country house. It may be 
sa.d at once that the scenes at St. Louis 
are done with a convincing air of truth, as 
by one who is dealing with a place and a 
people familiar since boyhood. St. Louis, 
we believe, was the early home cf Mr. 
Churchill. Now, most of us never really 
know anything quite so well as the persons 
and places of childhood. Indeed, it takes 
a genius of Kipling’s order to write with 
seeming fidelity when the-scene shifts to 
new places, and it may be suspected that 
even Kipling’s stories of strange places are 
less true than his Anglo-Indian tales. Mr. 
Churchill has not the Kiplingesque imagina- 
tion in such meas- 
ure as to create the 
illusion of familiar 
knowledge when 
dealing with what 
is new to his experi- 
ence, 

In spite of this, 
however, Mr. 
Churchill has made 
a brave attempt 
to depict phases 
of New York and 
suburban life, and 
in some instances 
has achieved illu- 
sion. His people of 
the smart sort are 
less true, they have 
more the glitter of 
special studies for the 
occasion, than his 
quieter folk, such, 
for example, as Mrs. 
Holt, who is admir- 
ably done, though 
she would be quite 
as much at home in 
St. Louis as at Irv- 
ington or in a huge 
hotel of the metrop- 
olis. It must be 
owned that neither 
the heroine’s first 
marriage nor her 
sudden decision that 
it can no longer be 
endured, is quite 
easily accepted by 
the reader, though 
the first husband is 
an excellent figure. 
So, too, the dialogue 
of the smart felk 
lacks much of the 
true ring of some 
that precedes, and on the whole there is far 
too much of it for the patience of the reader.; 
The girl herself, the uncle and aunt at St. 
Louis, perhaps even the Vicomte, and surely 
honest Peter, are characters that convince, 
and the parting with the St. Louis con- 
tingent has a moment of real pathos that is 
rare in fiction of any period. 

“A Modern Chronicle” is hardly so well 
constructed a story as “Mr. Crewe’s Ca- 
reer,” but it far surpasses anything else 
that Mr. Churchill has done. Honora, in 
spite of some defects of structure, is the 
best woman that Mr. Churchill has created, 
and if one seems to find in her traces of 
Beatrix Esmond, perhaps she is not the 
worse for that. Certainly the atmosphere 
created about the girl in her childhood 
home is an unusual piece of work in the 
fiction of the day. Mr. Churchill comes 
nearer genuine repartee in his dialogue than 


author of “Simon 


he has hitherto come, but we are bound to 
say that his narrative style, though it has 
taken on ease cad certainty, is still woefully 
lacking in distinction, and why in the name 
of rhetoric does he persist in his amateur- 
ish “needless to say’! The best of Mr. 
Soper’s pictures are altogether delightful 
and genuine aids to the text. That on page 
thirty-three is worthy of any illustrator. 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMER- 
ICA. By C. N. ann A Witiiam- 
son. Ittusrratep sy Georce Bren. 
Dovstepay, Pace & Co. Fixep Price 
$1.20. 


The latest work by the tireless Anglo- 
American team of light fiction producers 
makes excellent summer reading. 

The indolent, self-satisfied hero, with ap- 
parently little more than good looks in his 
favor, quite annoys the reader at first, but 
after young Lord Loveland, having jour- 
neyed to America avowedly in quest of the 
golden girl, falls upon evil days through 
no fault of his own and begins to behave 
like a man and a thoroughbred, the reader 
follows his comico-pathetic career with 
lively interest and sympathy. 

Mistaken for a rank impostor and obliged 
to make a living somehow in New York 
without any capital but a few coins and 
the .dress clothes on his back, this lazy 
scion of the British aristocracy manages 
to hold his own through a long series of 
strange adventures. The petted youth 
stands serenely in the “bread line,” puts 
up without a murmur at a Bowery lodging 
house, serves as waiter at a cheap east-side 
restaurant, joins a second-rate theatrical 
company on tour through the middle west, 
secures a job as chauffeur to the girl he 
lost his heart to on the steamer coming 
over, and at last recovers his scanty own 
after a singularly valuable course of hard 
training, when the skies look promising and 
roseate beyond his fondest hopes. The 
narrative of Loveland’s chequered experi- 
ences in New York and “on the road” is 
piquant, amusing and natural. 


THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY: AN EPI- 
SODE IN THE CAREER OF ROSALIE 
LE GRANGE, CLAIRVOYANT. By 
Writ Irwre. Tue Century Company; 
$1.15 NET. 


An extremely well knit little story is this 
rapid and detaining episode of love, finance 
and clairvoyance. Mr. Irwin opens with 
the chance meeting of a young physician 
and a pretty girl, but soon introduces his 
readers to the office of a great Wall Street 
financier in whom the knowing will easily 
recognize a recently deceased railway mag- 
nate. Two spirit mediums, the vulgar and 
loquacious Rosalie Le Grange and the dis- 
creet and elegant Mrs. Markham, are in- 
troduced into the story, with fine effects of 
contrast. The young doctor finds his love 
affair baffled by the powerful influence of 
Mrs. Markham over his sweetheart, who is 
an adopted niece of the great medium, and 
a famous incident in the career of the rail- 
way magnate is skilfully introduced to com- 
plicate the plot and hasten the denouement. 
The financial incident grows out of the 
great man’s curious revival of interest in 
an old love affair, and his visit to the 
medium in search of communication with 
the world of departed spirits. 

Of course the story is too short and too 
much occupied with the development of plot 
and incident to admit of any very thorough 
psychology. Dr. Blake is just any young 
doctor in love, and Annette Markham is 
an indefinite figure, though she is real 
enough in the chief love scene. Of the 
two mediums, the one most elaborated is 
Rosalie, though Mrs. Markham is done with 
care and effect. The financier is 
sketched, but not elaborated, while the other 
Wall Street character is done with excel- 
lent 


the praise of the critical. 





























RECENT FICTION 


“ CAVALIER of Virginia” (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co.) is a striking- 
ly adventurous story of Colonial 
Virginia, by G. E.- Theodore 

Roberts. It has the usual equipment 

of heroic youth, devoted retainers, wicked 

Spaniards, and beautiful girls. The story 

opens picturesquely with a scene in the 

Virginia forest not far from a fine old man- 

which mansion is later described at 


sion, 
length. Soon after the scere shifts to the 
sea, and there are successive adventures, 


ashore and afloat, with murderous attacks 
by desperadoes in low taverns, captures on 
the water, kidnapping, flogging of prisoners, 
sword duels, risings, escapes, and all the 
other things that we expect of the romantic 
novel as Robert Louis Stevenson understood 
it. Mr. Roberts has not Stevenson’s skill, 
and by way of making up for such lack he 
multiplies adventures, unti] his story has 
enough to fit out several romances of the 
old school or of the new. The work is un- 
deniably done with spirit, but the author's 
text is certainly not enhanced in value by 
the illustrations, which suggest the flesh and 
blood creations of Howard Pyle’s brush 
subjected to the process of petrification or 
dignification, if such a word may be coined. 


“The Master Spirit’ (Cochrane Publish- 
ing Company, $1.50), by John C. Kleber, is 
an obvious story, on distinctly old-fashioned 
lines, of twin brothers—one almost pain- 
fully good, and the other quite a monster 
of iniquity. The scene is laid in Old Vir- 
ginia at the beginning of the War of the 
Rebellion. The virtuous Maximilian, after 
wallowing in adversity through many chap- 
ters, achieves his fondest desires ere the 
curtain falls. On the other hand, the 
wicked Marcellus, a most unmitigated cad, 
wronged everyone with impunity for his own 
selfish ends until retribution was forced 
upon him tardily, but with a vengeance. 
Augusta Evans might in a dull moment 
have written this futile tale a generation 
ago, although it would have been emphatic- 
ally unworthy of the author of “St. Elmo.” 


“The Sins of Society” (G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company, $1.50) is Cecil Raleigh's be- 
lated novelization of his own play of the 
same name. As the Drury Lane annual 
melodramatic production of a year ago, 
“The Sins of Society” scored a great suc- 
cess, but when presented in New York last 
autumn with all the big features, including 
the foundering of an army transport in a 
storm, the racetrack scene, attempt at mur- 
der, escape, etc., and an admirable cast, the 
play fell flat and was withdrawn after a 
run of a few weeks. As melodrama, not- 
withstanding the American public’s indif- 
ference to it, “The Sins of Society” pro- 
vided an excellent and highly exciting en- 
tertainment; as a novel, however, it turns 
out to be the merest trash and cannot too 
speedily be consigned to oblivion. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 


ee ‘ELF Help and Self Cure: A 
S Primer of Psychotherapy” (Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co.; 75 

cents, postage 10 cents) is an 

attempt by Elizabeth Wilder and Edith 
Mendall Taylor to present briefly, as they 
say, the principles of mind cure. The 
authors fully recognize the existence of the 
physical body, and urge the employment of 
medicine and surgery for organic di 


book is a succession of rather short chap- 
ters, each in part the commentary of Mr. 
Orage, and in part brief epigrammatic quo- 
tations from Nietzsche. 


Robert Russell Benedict endeavors in his 
little book, ““The Mystery of Hamlet” (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Peete: $r net), 
to account for the ies 
in the character of ware Bearer puzzling 
young prince. Perhaps the most original 
and plausible idea advanced by Mr. Bene- 
dict is that Hamlet was even more deeply 
impressed by the grievous fault of his 
mother than by the crime of his uncle and 
the loss of his father. Other things that 
help to account for what seem like barbaric 
acts and instincts in the prince are the dif- 
ferent standards of Shakespeare’s time and 
our own, Shakespeare’s negligence in mat- 
ters of construction and of detail, and the 
importation into the finished drama of 
scenes and incidents from one of a cruder 
form. Mr. Benedict’s speculations are in- 
teresting, and in large part convincing. We 
think, however, that Shakespeare’s stan- 
dards of morality were nearer our own than 
Mr. Benedict is d to believe, and 
that where the play exhibits different moral 
standards from those of to-day Shakespeare 
is endeavoring to convey a notion of tenth- 
century morality in Denmark rather than 
of late sixteenth or early seventeenth-cen- 
tury morality in England. Whatever the 
practice of cruder Englishmen in Shakes- 
peare’s day, his plays abound in sentiments 
proving him to be very nearly abreast of 
ourselves in the great essentials of moral- 
ity. On page 46 Mr. Benedict evidently 
misinterprets an entirely simple passage of 
the play. The advice of the Ghost that 
Hamlet shal] not taint his mind in pursuit 
of his purposes, is plainly enough a caution 
as to his attitude toward his mother. He 
was not to taint his mind or let his soul 
contrive aught against his mother. This 
interpretation is obvious,-and it does no 
grammatical violence to the text. 








“Some Records of Sussex County, Dela- 
ware” (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott), 
is one of those laborious compilations of 
local history that have great interest for 
the region concerned and genuine value as 
repositories of important historical data. 
These records were compiled by the. Rev. 
Cc. H. B. Turner, of Lewes, Delaware. 
Some of his sources were parish and other 
church records, civil records going back to 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, court records beginning with 1681, 
and family records of various kinds, in 
which are included some old letters of un- 
usual interest, and a woman’s diary from 
1789 to 1793, embodying a great many en- 
tries concerned with illness and death. Mr. 
Turner has illustrated his volume with in- 
teresting pictures of local antiquities, and 
some rather prosaic things of to-day. It is 
in the fragmentary but detailed and often 
vivid records of such books as this that the 
sympathetic and imaginative reader finds 
the living past of the American people. 


LITERARY CHAT 


. CG PAGE & CO., of Boston, an- 

/ nounce that Nevin O. Winter, 
® author of a book dealing with 
present conditions in Mexico, 

and another in like fashion with Guatemala, 
has just returned from a visit to Brazil 
with materials for a work on that republic 
to be published in the fall. The same house 





but believe that. functional disorders arise 
from wrong mental attitudes and are cur- 
able by mental processes. There is helpful 
matter in the book, but the profession of 
the authors to have put their matter briefly 
is o little amusing to any one acquainted 
with the art of succinct expression. 


Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston, issue a 
little volume by Humphrey Robinson, en- 
titled “A Simple Explanation of Banking 
Customs,” from which one may learn a 
great many things that are likely to be 
useful to those who are so fortunate as to 
maintain bank Mr. Robi 
tells in a few simple words how a bank is 
constituted and whence its ordinary profits 
arise. He gives depositors and borrowers 
sound advice as to the details of their re- 
lations with banks, and explains the matter 
of the clearing house, * ‘exchange,” and the 
privilege of issuing banknotes. Many read- 
‘ers will be surprised to learn that 
is not an important source of a 
national bank’s profits. 


“Nitzsche in Outline and Aphorism” (A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago; $1) is an at- 
tempt by A. R. Orage to convey a some- 
what comprehensive notion of the famous 
German individualist’s philosophy. . The 





will publish next season a new volume in 
its Art Galleries of Europe Series, for 
which work, to deal with the Munich gal- 
leries, Frank Roy Fraprie will collaborate 
with Miss Florence Jean Ansell, and a vol- 
ume on “Dutch Inns,” by Burton E. 
Stevenson. David C. Preyer, the art critic, 
is studying the Vienna and Berlin art gal- 
leries, and he will prepare a volume on the 
former, to be issued by the Pages in 1911. 





Interesting ts of 
the Scribners are “Celt and Saxon,” which 
is the title of George Meredith's unfin- 
ished novel; “Once Upon a Time,” a 
welcome volume of nine short stories by 
Richard Harding Davis, and “A Motley,” 
a volume of John Galsworthy’s short 
stories. 


“Argentina,” by W. H. Hirst, is a new 
volume in the series on the South Amer- 
ican countries issued by the Scribners and 
edited by that admirable scholar, Martin 


Hume. 


A Scribner volume that should find many 
interested readers is “The Princess Eu- 
genie, 1870-1910,” by Edward Legge, being 
the story of Eugenie’s life since the fall of 
the second empire. 


A new Uncle Remus Book, the last that 
we shall see, is announced by Small, May- 
nard & Co., of Boston. It is to be called 
“Uncle Remus.and the Little Boy.” The 
same house announces a new edition of the 
late Father Tabb’s “Poems.” 


Among the late publications of the Put- 
nams are “The Government Ownership of 
Railways,” by Judge A. Von Wagener, of 
Iowa; “The Silent Isle,” a new ume of 
A. C. Benson's characteristic short essays, 
and “Hygiene and Morality,” by Lavinia 
L. Dock, a book primarily intended for 
nurses, but of interest to the intelligent lay 
public. 


+ 


VOGUE 


very slender toward the waist, broadening 
a little at the hem. They are outlined in 
inch-wide bands of black satin stitched on 
flat and continuing around the bottom of 
the skirt. The satin also edges the sleeves. 
This is very smart and entirely out of the 
ordinary. Its lines are excellent, the price 
being $32.50. 
REASONABLE SATIN AND MOHAIR BATHING 
SUITS 


A reasonable black satin bathing suit is 
perfectly plain and has a self-toned trim- 
ming of soutache which ornaments the panel 
that continues all the way down the front. 
The skirt at the sides is laid in a box- 
plaited flounce. There are tucks on the 
houlders and cap sleeve, the sleeve and 





The Scribners make some an 
of unusual interest. They now bring out 
the latest collection of Mr. Dooley’s wit 
and wisdom, entitled “Mr. Dooley Says.” 
The correspondence between Senhouse and 
the lovely Sanchia in “Open Country” now 
appears as an independent volume to be 
called “Letters to Sanchia.” Those gor- 
geous citizen queens, the wives of the doges 
of Venice, are celebrated in a volume by 
E. Staley, entitled “The Dogaresses of 
Venice,” which is said to be the first com- 
prehensive account of the ladies in question 
that has ever appeared in English. 


“Lift-Luck on Southern Roads” is a new 
book of outdoor rambles by Edward Tick- 
ner announced for publication by the Mac- 
millans. 


“The Rural Life Problem of the United 
States” is a study of conditions in this re- 
public by Sir Horace Plunkett, a native of 
Ireland, who has been intimately acquaint- 
ed for twenty years with the organization 
of agriculture in the United States.e The 
Macmillans publish the book in this coun- 
try. 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


(Continued from page 34.) 


tirely envelopes the figure. Black mohair 
is used for it, and there are slight varia- 
tions in styles. One cape has a military 
collar, bringing it close up tothe throat, 
and is trimmed in white braid of graduated 
widths all around. Then there are square, 
flat collars and round collars. Price $12.50. 
Blue is procurable as well as black. Then 
again, an excellent model is patterned after 
the straight hooded evening wrap that has 
become almost a standard. The straight 
breadth of the material is caught together 
at the back of the neck to form a hood, 
from which hangs a white tassel. This cape 
is stitched all around with a leaf or vine 
pattern done in machine stitching. It will 
enjoy great popularity, for it is not only 
attractive in itself but it is an article of 
bathing attire that many a woman has 
wished for more than once. 


BATHING SUITS 


It seems as if there were greater choice 
than ever in bathing suits, for, leaving out 
certain undesirable ones that are foisted 
upon the public with small success every 
season, the majority are charming; they 
come in great variety and in well chosen 
and durable materials. 

The princesse effects by means of panels 
at back and front are as popular as ever, 
while several designs show strongly the 
Russian blouse influence and have resulted 
in fetching bathing suits. One such is in 
a very dark blue messaline of splendid 
quality fastening down the left side straight 
to the hem. Following this fastening are 
pointed tabs of silk stitched on flat, the 
point held down by a button. This is the 
only ornamentation and is unpretentious 
and simple but smart. The elbow sleeves 
have the same trimming. The waist is 
marked by a straight belt and the cut of the 
garment is easy and graceful, but not as 
tight fitting as some of the princesse models. 
The waist is lined throughout in muslin and 
the back is quite plain and without orna- 
mentation. Price $22.50. Black also is to 
be had in this model. 

A striking design which commands a 
somewhat high price is in black satin com- 
bined with black and white striped taffeta. 
The satin in the waist is arranged in two 
laose panels, one at the front and one at 
the back, from under which comes the 
black and white striped silk which forms 
the sides and continues out into a kimona 
sleeve. There is a flat pointed yoke of this 
silk stitched down over the satin panels. 
The satin skirt has insets of the striped 
silk running up the seam on either side of 
the front. The insets narrow and become 


neck having a small pattern of soutache. 
The Poaxg is stitched on flat. It is marked 
$19. 

For. those who prefer mohair, either on 
its own account or because its price is mod- 
est, there is a princesse model with taffeta 
strapped forming the front panel and box- 
plaitings at the sides, which is very good. 
At the square neck there are cross straps 
of taffeta held on either end by jet buttons. 
The sleeves are elbow length. Price $8.95. 

A black or blue mohair dotted in white 
sells for $8.50. The effect is not so much 
one piece as the other models I have men- 
tioned, but has a bloused waist with sur- 
plice across the front with an edge of 
white mohair braided in soutache to match 
the material. The neck and sleeves are 
edged in the mohair; the waist has a 
straight belt. 


BATHING CAPS 


One’s headgear for the ocean plunge is by 
no means the disfigurement that it once 
was, for attractiveness and effectiveness are 
combined in several fetching caps. Even 
the most frivolously becoming will be found 
a protection to the hair. One of the best 
is called the Rosette model, and is made in 
various rubberized silks. Across the front 
there are four or five tucks laid from side 
to side, which at the ears are caught in 
by full rosettes. The cap fits in at the 
back of the neck by tapes that hold it 
firmly under the coiffure. This costs $1.98 
and comes in all plain colors as wc"! as 
dots and plaids. It is especially attractive 
in a green and blue plaid. 

Another at the same price has a protec- 
tion for the eyes in a plaid frill set on 
around a plain cap. This in a dark blue 
taffeta with a blue and white frill is excel- 
lent. Then there is a round cap in black 
rubberized silk that fits close to the head 
with just a tiny ruffle at the border and a 
flat bow at the front. This is simple and 
smart and costs $1.98. Plain satin caps in 
blue or black with an, elastic band at the 
edge are 75 cents. 

One of the most+effective in the collec- 
tion is in dark blue rubberized satin over- 
spread with a pattern of large pink poppies 
and green foliage. The outside of the cap 
is a three-corner handkerchief that ties 
above the forehead. The inside has a tight- 
fitting cap with an elastic band that holds 
it close to the head. Price $2.50. 


BATHING SHOES 


In black satin, modeled after a French 
design, there is a low shoe with a cork 
sole that ties around the ankle with a rib- 
bon; price $1.50. High canvas shoes in 
white or black that lace up in front are 
85 cents. Low ones, 48 cents. 


BAGS FOR BATHING ACCESSORIES 


A very roomy bag of rubberized sateen 
mounted on a nickel frame like a shopping 
bag has compartments inside for various 
belongings. It costs 85 cents. The same 
in silk rubber is 98 cents. Some people 
prefer to everything else the simple shaw! 
strap in dark blue sateen with tan leather 
straps. It sells for 59 cents. 


SHAPELY BATHING SLIPPERS 


For the many women who prefer to have 
their feet protected while in bathing, a 
pretty slipper has been put on sale at a 
certain boot shop. It is made of a strong, 
washable satin with canvas soles. Long 
satin ribbons are attached on either side to 
be twined in Grecian effect about the 
ankles. These come in many colors, white, 
black, green, pink and navy blue. They 
are cut on noticeably good lines; price $2, 
in sizes 2 to 7 inclusive. 


CHILDREN’S SWIMMING SUIT 


This is cut with bloomers so wide that 
they have the appearance of a divided skirt 
and is made of blue serge, has a white belt 
and a flat collar. Price $5.95. There is a 
short, full sleeve. 
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August 1 


Dining room, living room and 

hall are separated by glass 

doors which makes it possible 

to throw them into one enor- 
mous room 


4 
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The reception room 


An Attractive Summer 


Home 


Of an Italian Style of Architecture 


Set to Face the 


BY MARY 


ROMINENT among the many 

P handsome residences that have 
been erected within the last few 

years in the vicinity of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, is the summer home of Mr. 
Charles P. Searle, of Boston. The house 
stands in the midst of what was formerly 
the Sutton Farm, lying on the north shore 
of the Ipswich River, and from the broad 
terrace that extends across the rear, one 
gazes across a foreground of shaven fields, 
dotted with. lines of trees, beyond which 
are widespreading salt marshes with pictur- 
esque hay stacks and wonderful coloring. 


H. 


Distant Sea 
NORTHEND 


The house, which was designed by Messrs. 
Kilham & Hopkins, of Boston, follows the 
general idea of the Florentine villa, but 
not too strictly to subserve its purpose. 
The southern effect has been the aim, and 
each detail is consistently French or Italian, 
with no admixture of other styles. It is 
two stories in hight, besides the third story 
formed by the hip roof. It is most attrac- 
tive, with plastered outside finish and red- 
tiled roof, while the terrace, sixty feet by 
ninety, gives a dignified and ample base. 
Several picturesque balconies mark the 
front elevation of the house, and the line 


— 








The approach to the Searle 

house is by a wide macadam- 

ised avenue that winds slowly 
up the rising land 
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The white and gray living room 


between the second story and the roof is 
emphasized by a bold exterior cornice of 
Italian character. 

The house is approached from the drive- 
way on the side opposite the sea, which 
puts the main entrance at the rear, by 
means of a large glass door, under a wood- 
en French marquise, painted green. Inside 
the door steps lead to the spacious main 
hall, the lofty groined ceiling of which is 
supported by coupled columns, being mod- 
eled to a certain extent after the Pallazzo 
Giustiniani at Rome. 

Glass doors lead from the hall at the 
southerly end to the living-room, and. at 
the northerly end to the dining-room, so 
that, when necessary, these doors can be 
opened, and the three rooms thus thrown 
into one. Both living-room and dining- 
room are treated in the French style, with 
white mouldings, and walls of delicate gray. 
The color scheme of white and gray, which 
is carried throughout the entire first floor 
and the corridérs of the second floor, pro- 
duces an extremely cool, restful and 
airy appearance, when combined with the 


arched ceilings and unusual hight of stud. 

Both living-room and dining-room are 
each twenty-three feet by thirty-two. The 
former has a massive fireplace of Italian 
marble, carved « 1 nd book and 
many mirrors set in panels, The latter, 
which lies directly opposite, and across the 
main hall, has the similar ceiling, elabo- 
rately ornamented, where pilasters give sup- 
port to ribs which mark it out. A massive 
sideboard in white has been built into one 
side of the room, while the Italian marble 
fireplace is in keeping wit the rest of the 
interior, As in the hall and living-room, 
long French windows open upon the ter- 
race, and glass doors of French design 
communicate with other parts of the house. 

Opposite the entrance to the main hail 
lies the rcal front of the house, facing the 
sea, this being by far the most imposing 
elevation. Its most conspicuous feature is 
a large loggia, modeled after one in Pal- 
lazzo Giustiniani, opening from the main 
hall, which is most picturesque in appear- 
ance; it has a lofty groined and vaulted 
ceiling, and red-tiled flooring. 
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Lingerie de Luxe 
+ Trousseaux 


Tea-gowns & Wrappers 








Children’s Clothes 


Embroidered Household 
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ECAMIER 
.». - CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Will cure a bad Skin 
and preserve a good one 





Used by Celebrated 
Beauties for near 
a Century 


Endorsed Eminent Physicians 
&, Chemists 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Or sent upon receipt of price 


Two Sizes 
50 Cents and $1.00 








: 
RECAMIER MANF’G CO. 
No. 120 W. 31st St. N. Y. City 

Send fur tree samples and interesting illustrated book'et 














IN THE WESTERN SHOPS 


HE pretty fashion of using candles, 
/ or, to be more correct, candle- 
sticks, bids fair to be a lasting 
one, and the creation of dainty 
candle shades is an industry which is con- 
Sstantly growing. It is a kind of work that 
is particularly well suited to feminine 
fingers, and many women who have been 
suddenly called upon to earn a livelihood 
without any particular training or equip- 
ment are finding that a pair of clever 
hands, some dainty materials, combined 
with a little determination, will accomplish 
much in the world of shades. In their con- 
struction, many materials are used, the 
choice running from brass and copper to 
the filmiest muslin, and a list of designs 
and fabrics are forwarded to anyone who 
may want to select a certain note in a 
color scheme of her own. 

Silk and muslin are delightfully com- 
bined in one set intended for a dressing 
table. The silk, in a delicate shade of pink, 
is shirred at the top and bottom on a frame 
of strong wire. Over this is a slip cover 
of fine muslin, edged top and bottom with 
narrow Valenciennes, through the beading 
of which a narrow, pink satin ribbon is run. 
Price $3 a pair. A similar design, but with 
medallions of filet set in the muslin, is 
$3.50. 

Heavy, white paper is a foundation for 

another set, which has painted on it in 
water colors woodland scenes in soft shades 
of green and brown. A tiny ruching of 
white silk edges the top and bottom and 
helps tc protect the paper. Price, $3 a 
pair. Of special interest to children is a 
set which has Dutch figures of boys and 
girls painted in shades of Delft blue on a 
background of brick-red water-color paper. 
The lining is silk of the brick shade, which 
gives a soft glow and shows where some of 
the figures have been cut out. Price, $3.25 
a pair. 
Strikingly attractive is a lamp shade, the 
original of which belongs in the old Cha- 
teau Touraine. It is made entirely of 
hand-woven cloth of gold in that dull shade 
which blends well with any color scheme. 
It is lined with white china silk, and has 
an inter-lining of silk in Rose Du Barry 
shade, which gives the most fascinating soft 
glow with the light underneath. The fringe 
is a deep one of gold bullion, mingled with 
threads of the rose shade. It is very large 
and is suited to a six-foot pedestal lamp. 
Price, $52.50. 

A very lovely pair of candlesticks is of 
Italian manufacture. They are of wood, 
hand carved, and have that soft, dull gilt 
appearance—antique brush finish I believe 
it is called—that American manufacturers 
have tried without success to reproduce. 
They are eighteen inches high, and at $19 
a pair are not expensive. 

Very odd photograph frames of Japanese 
matting, bound with leather, are to be had 
in two sizes for so cents and $1.25. They 
are very attractive and are a change from 
the ordinary leather frame. 


SHAWLS, WRAPS 


The Indian Chuddah shawls make ad- 
mirable seashore wraps. Hand made from 
the finest wool, in white only, they are 
exquisitely soft and light. They come in 
two sizes, that in 2 yards by 2 costing 
$12.75, and the other, 2 yards by 4, $22.50. 
The larger size makes an excellent rug for 
motoring. The English wool shawls are 
heavier, but are just the right weight for 
porch wear when the evenings begin to be 
cool. Timy checks in a variety of colors 
figure largely in the patterns, and many of 
the Scottish clan tartans are also found. 
Price, $10. 


AUSTRIAN SHAWLS 


Austrian native shawls make a very effec- 
tive note of color in addition to being an 
excellent protection. They are made of 
fine cachemire and have a gold design of 
flowers in rather vivid coloring—red, green 
and lavender figuring effectively on a white 
background. The deep, braided fringe is 
of white wool. These are also very useful 
for fancy dress. Price, $5. A _ lighter 
wrap, weighing hardly more than the aver- 
age scarf, is of heavy China silk, beauti- 
fully embroidered in the corners. This is 
one yard square and also has a deep fringe. 
Price from $5 up, the price varying with 
the size. One beauty, 2% yards long by 
% of a yard wide, is marked $13.75. 


[This department is conducted for the 
convenience of those who live far from the 
Eastern cities. For addresses as to where 
the articles mentioned are purchasable, ap- 
ply to Vogue's Western office, 652 People’s 
Gas Building, Chicago. A stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope should accompany each 
inquiry.) 


SHOP MISCELLANIES 


Ascot is the name given to a new make 
of maline which is impervious to damp, 
and is therefore much to be desired for 
hat trimmings and corsage bows. It is 27 
inches wide and costs 35 cents a yard in al- 
most all colors. 





No. 2—Quaint tray of satinwood 








No. 3—Of mahogany with inlaid center 











No. 4—Tray of mahogany with brass 
handles 


The girl who carries a kodak with her 
on a trip will do well, particularly if her 
wandering is over seas, to have her films 
packed in little, tin, roll cases, made ab- 
solutely roof, with a strip of ad- 
t which seals the lid tightly. 
b ¥ery light and cost only five 
anyone who has had films 
re will appreciate their 


umbrella which folds so that it may 
imte @ suit case is indeed a use- 








spring by which the length is cut almost in 


two it is to be packed. In linen and 
silk, price is $2.50; in black silk, $4.50, 
and in colors, $6. 

The writing case shown in sketch 5 is 


an ideal one for traveling. It is a small 
suit case of pigskin, lined with the same, 
and finished in the most business-like way 
with strong straps and brass buckles. In 
front there are two brass locks. The note- 
paper, envelopes, cards, stamps, etc., are 
kept in specially fitted pockets on the in- 
side of the lid—narrow straps holding them 
in place, and there is an ink bottle packed 
so that it is impossible for the ink to ieak. 
The writing pad fits into the case, leaving 
ample toom for other papers, unanswered 
letters, pictures, etc., which one invariably 
accumulates on a trip. Price, $31.50. 


TRAYS 


The four tea trays shown in the illustra- 
tions are interesting from a home-maker’s 
point of view, besides being possessed of 
individual charm. The first one, of Cir- 
cassian walnut, is an oval shape, an excel- 
lent one for tea cups. The beautiful grain 
of the wood is so arranged as to give the 
effect of inlay, and the handles are of dull 
brass. The size is 15x26 inches. Price, 
$17.50. 

The second tray is a very quaint example 
of the Adam influence in furniture. The 
frame and straight rim are of satinwood, 
decorated in soft colors in a design of 
fruit. The centre part is of cane applica- 
tion, hand made and radiates from a small 
circle of wood, also decorated. It meas- 
ures 14x22 inches. Price, $32.50. 

Number three is a practical tray of ma- 
hogany with centre of Sheraton inlay, the 
attraction of which lies in its perfectly 
straight lines and the rim of copper, that 
makes a capital setting for the dark wood. 
The size is 12x18 inches, and the price 
$13.75. A graceful Gothic rim is the at- 
tractive feature of number four. The wood 
is mahogany, the dull finish of which is 
relieved by the touch of brass in the 
handles. Price, $15.75. The trays are all 
from a shop which bears a name for the 
excellent quality of its furniture. They 
are very suitable for gifts, and in addition 
to being objects of beauty, they are all of 
a useful size and in styles that are always 
good. 


BARGAINS IN LACE 


At this time of year, many of the shops 
make a point of selling off their stock of 
lace, and it is a wise plan, if one is to use 
lace later in the season, to buy it now. In 
lrish there are some splendid bargains— 
baby insertion, #4 of an inch wide, 65 cents 
a yard; 1% inches wide, $1.40, and 2% 
inches, $3 a yard. The heavy Irish crochet 
insertion, 6 inches wide, is $6.50, and the 
same thing with a scalloped edge is $7 a 
yard. A wide flounce of the baby Irish, 
measuring 18 inches, is $25 a yard, and at 
the same price is a beautiful piece of fine 
Limerick lace, 20 inches wide. The Car- 
rickmacross guipure, which leoks its best 
on a background of velvet, is in two widths 
—j3 inches at $6.50, and 5 inches at $10. 
The patterns show mostly roses and sham- 
rock. 

Irish crochet waists are to be had from 
$40 up. They are very practical, as they 
wear well and wash or clean easily and 
are always smart. The ready-to-wear ones 
are made in a generous size—about 40 bust 
measure—and have no seams except where 
the sleeve is put in. For $3 extra a slip 
lining of wash net is added. 


LEMONADE SET 


With hot weather in prospect special arti- 
cles for serving cold drinks are interesting. 
Tall glasses with a formal design in silver 
deposit all over are unusually attractive. 
They are marked $36 a dozen and a large 
pitcher to match, with the same decoration, 
costs $8.25. To accompany these glasses 
are spoons specially made for lemonade or 
iced tea, with long hollow handles which 
fill the place of a straw; price $9.50 a 
dozen in sterling silver (with gilt bowl if 
desired). 


EMERGENCY BOX 


Minor accidents—whether cuts, bruises or 
burns—are so usual that no household 
should be without an emergency box, par- 
ticularly in the country, where there is not 
always a doctor within call. A box of this 
kind which meets all the ;requirements of 
every-day needs, is made of heavy enam- 
eled tin, and in it are neatly packed ban- 
dages, absorbent cotton, styptic cotton, ad- 
hesive plaster, safety pins, mustard plaster 
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and court plaster. 
pared in the most thoroughly antiseptic 
manner and each box contains a booklet 
dealing with first aid in emergencies; price 
$4.80. 
LINGERIE 

In a shop that makes a specialty of 
dainty underwear there are some very good 
night gowns at $4.50. They are made of 
the soft batiste, which wears so well, and 
the shape is an excellent one, the fullness 
ing tucked on the sides into 
a hand embroidered yoke which fits well on 
the shoulders. The embroidery, which is 
French, is done in a design of bow knots 
and sprays, the neck and short sleeves 
being finished with a tiny scallop of button 
stitching. A dainty combination garment, 
drawers and chemise, is made of very sheer 
nainsook, in two qualities, at $9.75 and 
$13.75. It is beautifully made, all the 
seams ished with narrow beading, 
and the upper part heavily embroidered. 
In the chemise part the fullness in front 
is cleverly arranged in groups of tiny 
tucks, while at the back it is caught French 
fashion into an inverted box plait at the 
waist, giving plenty of room in the lower 
part. As it is intended for wear under a 
corset, there are embroidered openings 
front and back for the suspenders. It 
fastens on the shoulders with tiny buttons. 


SOCIETY 
BY THE 
SEA 


(Continued from page 9.) 


of Mr. Hude Neilson, who has been a 
friend of the family for years. 

Mrs. Pembroke Jones has for some years 

pied the fi Havemeyer villa, which 
has been enlarged and renovated for her. 
Mr. Jones comes of an old Delaware family, 
while Mrs. Jones, armed with her rose-leaf 
complexion and flexible wit, was the great 
Southern belle, Miss Sadie Green, of North 
Carolina. There is one daughter, Miss 
Sadie Jones, who made her début two -years 
ago, but Miss Jones is far more fond of 
outdoor sports than of society. Mrs. Phillip 
Lydig comes to Newport late in the season. 
She always makes a preliminary visit to 
Paris to garner her season’s supply of gowns 
and hats. It is said over there that when 
she leaves, she gives to each employe of 
the different dressmaking and modiste 
establishments some handsome gift for their 
trouble—naturally, she is looked upon as 
their fairy godmother, this young woman, 
with a camelia complexion, great, dark eyes 
and wonderful figure. She was a Miss 
d’Acosta, the daughter of a wealthy Cuban 
merchant. Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt are abroad, and her sisters, Mrs. Og- 
den Goelet and Lady Herbert, represent the 
family. Mrs, Robert Goelet, the daughter- 
in-law of Mrs. Ogden Goelet, was a Miss 
Whelen, of. Philadelphia, and one of the 
beauties of that city. -She is also a great 
friend of Mrs. Longworth. 

For Newport itself, the Fourth of July 
began the season with the time-honored 
Clam Bake Club meeting and a large din- 
ner company at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs, Peter Goelet Gerry, who were mar- 
ried this spring in Washington. The bride 
was Miss Mathilde Townsend. Then din- 
ners and smaller entertainments galore fol- 
low on in glittering succession. The morn- 
ing is passed in motoring, a little shopping, 
a visit to the Casino and another to Bailey’s 
Beach for a dip and luncheon. The after- 
noon is given over to calling and cards and 
tea, then a drive, a dinner and usually a 
dance. This is varied by entertainments on 
yachts in the harbor, by short cruises, the 
visit of the New York Yacht Club, by tea 
at the Country and Golf Clubs, little excur- 
sions over to Narragansett—by whatever in- 
genuity can devise or inspiration suggest. 
Polo week, and golf and tennis tournaments 
follow in succession, and the season proper 
is brought to an abrupt close in September 
by the Horse Show—though there are many 
who linger until October. Entertainments 
are most formal in many instances, but 
there is frequently a play at informality. 
All the foreign lions visit the place, and 
there is always sure to be some gorgeous 
and characteristic entertaining by such 
hostesses as Mrs. Hermann Oe¢elrichs, Mrs. 
Richard Gambrill, Mrs, Edward Berwind. 
Miss Leary and Mrs. Kernochan, who come 
summer after summer, are always hospitable 
and there are smaller sets and circles with- 
in circles; wheels within wheels. 


BAR HARBOR MORE RESTFUL 


Bar Harbor is vastly different. For some 
years it was the retreat of a few discreet 
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Bostonians, Philadelphians and a handful 
of New Yorkers, who kept the secret of its 
existence to themselves. It is very new, 
when compared to Newport. Its first pleas- 
ures were life in the open, sailing, riding 
in buckboards and dancing at Rodicks. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison (who had a place 
called Sea Urchins) there wrote the novel- 
ette “Golden Rod,” and then the rush 
thither began. To-day, Rodicks is no more, 
and there are memories only of the St. 
Sauveur as it was when the Southern belles 
made it their rendezvous. Numerous water- 
ing places and settlements have sprung up 
all around Mt. Desert, so that Bar Harbor 


is a place now of villas and clubs. The 
season is later than Newport’s, July, 
August and September being the open 
months. Each club has its weekly enter- 


tainment and golf—and whereas golf only 
languishes at Newport, it flourishes here. 
The ocean is too cold for bathing here, 
but the Swimming Pool, with its tempered 
water, is one of the chief attractions. Then 
there is the Kebo Valley Club and the Pot 
and Kettle Club, scenes of entertainment, 
gastronomic and otherwise. Each year is 
marked by a series of musical and dramatic 
entertainments of a high order, for there is 
a Boston and Philadelphia leaven at Bar 
Harbor which quite corrects any tendency 
toward undue levity. Newport is bored ex- 
tremely at anything of this kind. But, 
nevertheless, the Greek Temple is where the 
Bar Harbor Association of Arts has its 
concerts. 

Then there are sure to be several naval 
rendezvoux, and Washington is always well 
represented by foreign diplomats. The 
Baron and Baroness Hengelmuller, Monsier 
and Madame Ekengren, of Sweden, and 
others are there this summer. Bar Harbor 
has been a favorite resort of one branch of 
the Vanderbilt family—the children of the 
late Eliot Sheperd, whose widow was Miss 
Vanderbilt. Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris, 
Mrs. Schieffelin and Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri 
all summer there. Philadelphia is repre- 
sented by Mrs. Frederick Thurston Mason, 
Mrs. Morell, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the de 
Grasse Foxes and others. It is a bit re- 
mote from New York (far too much so for 
house parties), but it is more cosmopolitan 
than Newport. 


SOUTHAMPTON, HOME OF CLUBS 


Southampton was until about thirty years 
ago a quiet seaside viilage on the south shore 
of Long Island, and, like its neighbor, 
Easthampton, quaint, with traces of Quaker 
and Dutch occupation. It was discovered 
when the extension of the Long Island rail- 
way reached these far eastern villages 
known as the Hamptons. The village itself 
is a little removed from the fashionable 
colony. There is as yet no hotel of any 
prominence, but many cottages and villas, 
and several clubs. As at Bar Harbor, club 
life prevails, and there is the Southampton, 
the Meadow, the Golf and other places of 
assemblage. To be out of club life at 
Southampton is to be cast into exterior 
darkness, and to be in it is quite an expen- 
sive item. The settlement is directly on 
the Atlantic ocean, with a superb beach, 
and there is also a small lake or inlet 
around which many villas are built. Com- 
paratively near at hand is a wide tract of 
sand dunes, one of the first homes of golf 
in this country, and also the gathering place 
of a colony of artists. The surf is first in 
the hearts of the Southampton people, and 
both morning and afternoon find the beach 
crowded, while Sundays are reserved for 
servants. It is during the week somewhat 
of an Adamless Eden, but its glory is from 
Friday until Monday. This summer there 
is promise of a later train, and perhaps 
male members of house parties will not 
have visions of the bolting of hot break- 
fasts and the mad station-ward dash at 
crack of dawn. The Betts family is one of 
the most prominent of the early residents. 
Among those who have had cottages here 
for years are Mr. and Mrs. William Manice, 
Mr. and Mrs. James L. Breese, Mr. Par- 
rish, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Francklyn, Mrs. 
Walter G. Oakman, Mrs. William Allen 
Butler, Mrs. Elihu Root, Mrs. J. Stevens 
Ulman, J. Hampden Robb and his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. T. Wyman Porter, the Dixons, 
the Hoppins, the Howlands, the Barnes, the 
Barclays, and so on. There are so many 
young people that Southampton has been 
called the home of the Junior Cotillon, the 
largest of the assembly dances in winter. 
This summer Mrs. Frank Burrall Hoffman 
and Mrs. Goelet Gallatin organized a Wild 
West Show in aid of the hospital. It was 
an amatéur affair, and took place on July 
4th, with much success. To call Southamp- 
ton the “little Newport” is a misnomer, for, 
although it is a charming seaside resort, ex- 
clusive and conservative, where there is 


much elaborate entertaining, yet it lacks 
the formality and the spectacular display 
that individualize the Rhode Island town. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
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smart to go to any and all entertainments 
before candle light irf all kinds of raiment. 
The Roosevelt-Alexander wedding is now 
an old story, but one will never forget the 
attire of many of the male guests on that 


occasion, and the chief sinners were not |. 


political friends of Colonel Roosevelt, the 
father of the bridegroom, nor his Rough 
Riders, nor again his henchmen from the 
far west. They were New Yorkers, every 
one of them, and you could find their 
names all inscribed in the Social Register. 
As they dressed for this wedding in town, 
so they will appear at Newport in Septem- 
ber, at the Gillespie-Sherman nuptials. At 
least, they have not arrived at this stage 
in England. The men know what is proper 
to wear, at certain times and on certain 
occasions, and they do not lapse from the 
rule. 


THE CORONATION RUMORED POSTPONED 


After all, the season has not been so 
dull in London, and many of the Amer- 
icans have kept the leases of their houses 
there until August. King George has start- 
ed well, and I believe he will be a con- 
servative and safe monarch. He needs no 
apologist, but it would seem that several 
high dignitaries in the clergy insist upon 
doing so, and thus accentuating any sus- 
picion that might exist. There is a certain 
luxury in public grief that gives tone to 
entertainment, if it does not lend color to 
it. At any rate it has been a time for 
various quiet affairs, and great crush dances 
and receptions were hardly missed, and 
court functions were always stupid. Now 
it seems that the Coronation is “postponed 
until next year. This will certainly com- 
pensate for the dreariness of this past sea- 
son, if it deserve this qualification. No 
doubt, there will be a hoard of tourists and 
sightseers, and a harvest will be reaped by 
the London shopkeepers. 


AN ENGAGEMENT AND A WEDDING 


From abroad these comes the news of 
one important engagement, that of Miss 
Annah Ripley and the Count Pierre Deviel 
Cartel, of Paris. I always thought that 
Miss Ripley would marry an Austrian, as 
did Miss Vanderbilt; however, the match 
must be a delight to her uncle, James 
Hazen Hyde, who has made his home in 
Paris and who has always lixed everything 
French. Miss Ripley is an only daughter 
and a pretty girl, somewhat of the Dresden 
china style—if I remember, however, she 
f$ more a brunette than a blonde. She is 
credited with having introduced Count 
Szechenyi to Miss Vanderbilt, and she had 
always said that she would marry abroad, 
as she admired greatly the scions of the 
old noblesse. I have no doubt but that 
the Count Cartel is one of the descendants 
of a family of the old Faubourg. 

A wedding of much interest has been 
that of Miss Mildred Dick and Stuyvesant 
Fish, Jr. The date of the ceremony was 
July 14th, and it took place at the Church 
of St. Philip in the Highlands, near Garri- 
sons. Mrs, Alexander Williams, of Phila- 
delphia, was matron of honor, and Sidney 
Fish the best man. Mr. and Mrs, Stuyves- 
ant Fish do not open the Crossways this 
season, on account of the recent death of 
Mr. Sidney Webster, a brother-in-law. The 
Websters have lived of late years at New- 


port, 

The new Rumson Club has been opened! 
Some years ago, I was wont to pass part 
of my summers in the pretty colony near 
Seabright, New Jersey, and saw the initial 
efforts, down on the famous Rumson Road, 
to establish a country club. The late Mr. 
P. F. Collier was at one time mush inter+ 
ested in the project—as he was in all move- 
ments for the betterment of field sports. 
The initial polo game of the season was 
played on the new field, which is named 
after Mr. H. L. Herbert, who acted as 
referee. Among the players on the club’s 
polo team are Harry Payne Whitney, J. M. 


Waterbury, J. S. Phipps and H. C. Phipps, | 


while on the Rockaways were Robert Col- 


the Victors, and a number of the other 
residents along the “road,” while there 
were representatives from Lakewood in the 
interior, from Monmouth Beach and the 
numerous villages which skirt the sea from 
Navesink to Long Branch. 
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Nothing is 
so refreshing 
forawoman’s 
hair in warm 
weather as 
the dry 
Shampoo. 


W&B 
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Swedish. 
Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo 


that removes dust, grease 
and excessive oil after ten 
brushing; 
cleanses the hair without 
washing; leaves the hair 
soft, cool and fluffy. 

(by mail 60c) and 
$1.00 per box. If your 
dealer can’t supply you 
send dealer’s name with 
10c a ee — 

age an : 
let “How S Have Hand. 
some Hair.” 


Waldeyer & Betts 


Dept. V 


170 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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THE TERRORS OF 
SWEEPING DAY 
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Write for booklet. Dept. 5A 
GISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive 
Carpet Sweeper Makers in 
the World). 


























tutes rob you. Insist on 
Mennen’s. Sample box 
for 2c. stamp. 
Sold for 25c. Everywhere 
or by Mail 
Gerhard Meanea Co. 


Newark, N. J. 











RANCE may be 
said to be the 
home of rabies, 
as, for one 

thing, it was her son, 
Pasteur, who popularized 
the idea of the disease, 
throughout the world, and 
it was to Paris that all 
the world at one time 
went for treatment when 
bitten by dogs suffering 
from nearly any type of 
disease. These facts 
make especially interest- 
ing the statement recently 
published by Dr. Martel 
in a French medical jour- 
nai, to the effect that 
rabies is now of very rare 
occurrence in Paris and 
the Department of the 
Seine. In 1909 only thir- 
teen alleged cases were 
reported, although there 
were 185,000 dogs in the 
- territory named. In the 
last six years only four 
cases were put under observation among 
68,109 ownerless dogs taken in charge 
by the police. The records of the Pas- 
teur Institute also show that rabies is lat- 
terly very infrequent; in fact the last 
authentic case at the institute occurred as 
far back as 1905. That the French no 
longer believe in rabies, except as a rare 
disease, is conclusively shown by the fact 
that the French manufacturers of motion 
picture films are constantly featuring stories 
with dog heroes, in which is shown the 
baselessness of mad-dog scares. A pathetic 
moving picture of this class concerns a 
French collector who, while going his 
rounds, becomes affected by the sun, the 
suffering in his head making him so con- 
fused that he drops his wallet. The efforts 
of the dog to get him to retrace his steps 
and pick up his valuable property are mis- 
interpreted by the man, who, thinking the 
dog is mad, shoots it, only to realize later 
what a sad blunder he has made. The 
curtain falls on his wife weeping over the 
body of the poor, devoted, four-footed 
friend, and at the same time showering re- 
proaches on the man for his crass stupidity. 
New York likewise will be spared such 
false alarms this summer as were worked 
up by the Board of Health when > x 
Thomas Darlington was Commission®r, 
since the present incumbent, Dr. Lederle, 
is not the man to countenance the slightest 
attempt to make the public hysterical in re- 
gard to any disease, as he well knows what 
an important part suggestion plays in the 
development of disease. 





DOG INSPECTOR 


A story from the west concerns a com- 
mission house in a large city, which has a 
dog who makes it his business to capture 
fowls when they break from the coops. He 
is careful not to bite a fowl; he simply puts 
his paws on it and holds it by the neck or 
wing until someone from the commission 
house comes to his assistance. Recently 
the dog made several trips from the street 
to the room, and whenever he entered he 
tugged at the trousers leg of one of the 
attendants. Mistaking the dog’s attentions 
to be play, the man did not follow the dog, 
until he received a message from down 
street, to the effect that the dog was having 
trouble with a turkey. Investigation dis- 
closed the dog in the middle of the street, 
wrestling with the fowl—which was several 
times larger than he. He could get the 
turkey down to the ground, but he could 
not hold it there, and whenever the fowl 
freed itself and started to run, he would 
seize its legs and try to hold it. The dog 
was not specially trained to this work, 
which he performs so satisfactorily that the 
commission house that owns him dispenses 
with the services of a man and other aids 
for catching escaping fowls. 


THE LITTLE-KNOWN MOLE 


Naturalists have not concerned them- 
selves very much with the mole, they being 
content to take their knowledge from books 
based upon observations made many years 
ago rather than make field investigation for 
themselves. A writer in “Nature,” who 





CTONCERNING 
ANIMALS 


jeers at the naturalists for their lack of 
initiative as regards facts about the mole, 
undertakes to acquaint the public with some 
results of his own observation. The larger 
mole-heaps which are to be seen in winter 
in the open fields, are the male mole’s 
cold weather habitation, but at present it 
is not known whether he lives alone, or 
with his wife, nor has it been ascertained 
whether or not the female ever constructs 
these “fortresses,” as they are called. If 
one of these structures is excavated it will 
be found that just below the level of the 
ground is a large, circular cavity filled with 
a quantity of grass or leaves; this consti- 
tutes the sleeping-couch of the resident 
mole. The mole often completes a fortress 
in a single night. The young are not born 
in the winter habitation, but in a separate 
excavation much simpler than a fortress, 
made by the female mole alone. Only one 
litter (from two to six) a year is born, 
usually in April or May. The little ones, 
which are pink when bern, turn lead color 
in ten days, and then take on a soft gray 
furz in about a fortnight. At the end of 
three weeks this turns black. As the skin 
of this animal is an article of commerce, 
attempts have been made to increase the 
supply by rearing the young by hand, with 
the object of preserving the mole from the 
vicissitudes of life in the open. Artificial 
rearing has not, however, been successful, 
for, although the little creatures greedily 
suck woolen rags soaked in warm milk, 
they invariably die at the end of the third 
or fourth day. 


THE SISTERS WERE BLAMELESS 


Owing to the revelations in regard to 
the disastrous inoculation experiments con- 
ducted by physicians at St. Vincent de 
Paul’s Orphan Asylum in Philadelphia, the 
following resolutions were adopted at a 
meeting held by the American Anti-Vivi- 
section Society: “Be it resolved that the 
chairman of this meeting appoint a special 
committee to draft and propose to the next 
Legislature for passage, the making it a 
felony to vivisect any human being or to 
administer or apply any chemical, drug or 
other substance to any human being for ex- 
perimental, medicinal or surgical purposes 
without his or her consent, and providing 
a penalty which shall include the revocation 
of the license of any doctor who shall be 
convicted of making such experiment.” 
The meeting, at which this resolution was 
adopted, was called for the double purpose 
of protesting against the outrage perpetrated 
by physicians upon poor orphan children, 
and at the same time defending the Sisters 
against accusations alleged to have been 
made by physicians against their method of 
caring for the abused children, it being 
formally stated “that the Sisters through- 
out acted in the most noble manner.” 


CRUELTY TO CENTRAL PARK ANIMALS 


In: the course of an editoria! on play- 
grounds, in the Graduating Number of the 
Bulletin of Public School Number 8, at 
29 King Street, Manhattan, this comment is 
made on the menagerie victims in Central 
Park: “Many people are radically opposed 
to the imprisonment of wild animals under 
torturing conditions—a polar bear, for in- 
stance, in a cage in a blazing sun at a 
temp ature of 125 degrees. Also many 
good people view with disgust the crowds 
about the monkey cages and have most de- 
cided opinions about those who are re- 
sponsible for these conditions.” In spite 
of the protests of Director Hornaday of the 
Bronx Zoo and those of the A. S. P. C. A., 
the animals continue to be kept in Central 
Park, from whence they should have been 
removed long ago, to the better quarters 
that could be furnished them in the Zoo- 
logical Garden in Bronx Park. There has 
been something mysterious about the reten- 
tion of a menagerie in Central Park since 
the accessible and well managed Zoo has 
been opened. Perhaps some day an inves- 
tigating committee will get at the facts of 
the case. The time will come when the 
humane sentiment of the general public will 
have progressed to the stage where it will 
not tolerate the torture inflicted upon cap- 
tive animals in Zoos. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 
Among books on the dog that are well 


spoken of by those in 
position to know is “The 
Boston Terrier and All 
About It,” by Edward 
Axtell. The book, which 
contains twenty-five illus- 
trations of typical dogs, 
is written by a breeder 
and member of a number 
of dog clubs, and is de- 
signed as a practical as 
well as scientific guide to 
the breeding and rearing 
of the Boston terrier; 
useful portions are the 
suggestions in all parts of 
it. The chapters include 
those on breeding for 
size, vigorous  constitu- 
tion, disposition and 
color. The work is pub- 
lished by the Dogdom 
Publishing Company, or 
it may be had through the 
“Dog Journal,” at Ro- 
chester, N. Y. The book 
is noticed here in the ‘ee 
hope of inducing own- 

ers of Boston terriers who know little or 
nothing of how properly to care for dogs; 
to inform themselves as to the requirements 
of these popular pets. It is also suggested 
that girls and women who live in suitable 
environment undertake the breeding of 
dogs for profit, as there is an ever-widening 
market for the pet dog. 





MEDICAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 


The league of physicians and others 
which has been formed to fight the attempt 
of the group of political doctors who are 
trying to fasten a national health board on 
the country endowed with powers above the 
law, is sending out quantities of literature 
and giving out newspaper interviews in re- 
gard to medical politics that contain much 
that is interesting apart from the question 
at issue. For example, a physician, re- 
cently interviewed, states that there are 
already 6,253 physicians in the employ of 
the government. They are in the War De- 
partment, the Navy, Treasury Department, 
Marine Hospital Service and the Depart- 
ments of Justice and of the Interior. Some 
250 chemists are employed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as are also 948 veter- 
inary inspectors, 1,026 live stock inspec- 
tors, 1,026 meat inspectors, and others 
whose work is affiliated with medical prac- 
tice. All this array of professional knowl- 
edge ought to advance the cause of preven- 
tative medicine and do away with laboratory 
torturing and hospital experimentation. 


HUMANE LECTURES 


To the other good work it has done, and 
is doing, in behalf of animals the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the A. S. P. A. (Mrs. 
James Speyer, president) this season has 
added a course of humane lectures among 
the Settlements. Mrs. Mary Searl Sage, 
of Rochester, who has for several years 
given humane lectures before school chil- 
dren in her home city, as well as appear- 
ing in general meetings all through the 
State, was selected as the lecturer (than 
which a wiser choice could not have been 
made), and the last lecture and picture 
exhibition for the season was given in mid- 
April in the University Settlement in Eld- 
ridge Street, when some two thousand small 
boys were intensely interested in the beauti- 
ful stereopticon views. The cruelty of 
docking the tails of horses and dogs was 
expatiated upon, and other forms of cruelty 
deprecated, and that the lectures and pic- 
tures have been of practical benefit is testi- 
fied to by the head worker, Mr. R. Gil- 
man, who told of the number of children 
who have come to get help for animals 
since the course began. Drivers in that 


locality are now afraid to abuse their horses. 


in public, as they havé no means of know- 
ing if any of the children playing about a 
particular street helong to the Society, and 
they do not run the risk of being reported. 
At the last meeting Mrs. Speyer presided, 
and developed a scheme to keep the ideal 
of kind to animals before the children 
all summer by offering prizes for good com- 
ses, ; als, to 
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DIED 


Edgar.—On July 5, at Cazenovia, N. Y., 
Constance Louise, only daughter of Com- 
mander Webster Appleton Edgar, U. S. N., 
and Matilda Emory Edgar, and a direct 
descendant of Daniel Webster. 

Levick.—On June 25, at her residence, 
No. 244 East 86th Street,, Mrs. Mary 
Louise Gardiner Levick, widow of Joseph 
N. T. Levick, in her 92d year, and grand- 
daughter of Dr. John Gardiner, of Gardin- 
er’s Island, a surgeon in the Continental 
Army. 

Lippitt.—In Providence, R. L, on June 
26, Robert Lincoln, son of the late Henry 
and Mary Balche Lippitt. 

McVickar.—At Pride’s Crossing, Mass., 
on Tuesday, June 28, William Neilson Mc- 
Vickar, Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Willetts.—At Skaneateles, N. 
June 27, Mr. J. Prentice Willetts. 


ENGAGED 


Chubb-Sheldon.— Mrs. W. L. Sheldon, of 
St. Louis, Mo., to Prof. Percival Chubb, 
of New York. 

-Boyd.—Miss Dorothy M. Clary, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas M. Clary, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., _ Midshipman William 
Thomas Boyd, Jr., N. 

Cohalan-Dyer. ies Mary Cohalan, 
daughter of Mrs. Timothy Cohalan, to Mr. 
James Norman Dyer, of Hudson, N. Y. 

Cuthell-Husted.— Miss Louise E. Cuth- 
ell, daughter of Mrs. James A. Hughes, to 
Mr. Clifford McKay Husted, of Buffalo. 

Davis-Howes.— Miss Hester L. Davis, 
daughter of Mr. Howland Davis, of New 
York, to Mr. Lawrence Howes. 

Deacon-Peabody.— Miss Edith Parker 
Deacon to Mr. George Peabody, of Boston. 

Dimond-Boller—Miss Florence Dimond, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Dimond, 
William Chalvin Roller. 

Johnston-Gilmore.—Miss Marjorie John- 
ston, daughter of Mrs. W, J. Johnston, of 
New: York, to Mr. Arthur Gilmore, son of 
Mr. Winfield Scott Gilmore, of Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Hall-Bonsall.—Miss Elsie Hall, daughter 
of Mrs. Catherine Hall, of Brooklyn, to 
Mr. Victor Fitch Bonsall, of this city. 

MacLean-McMahon.— Miss May Mac- 
Lean, daughter of Mr. W. M. MacLean, to 
Mr. John McMahon, of New York. 

Reed-Hamilton.— Miss Elizabeth Leigh 
Reed, daughter of Mrs. Thomas C. Potter, 
of Philadelphia, to Mr. Thomas L. Hamil- 
ton, son of the late Thomas L. Hamilton, 
of New York. 

Ripley-Vieil-Castel—Miss Annah Dillon 
Ripley, daughter of Mrs. Sidney Dillon 
Ripley, of New York, to Count Pierre Vieil- 
Castel, of Paris. 

-Sims.— Miss E. Marion 
Sims, daughter of Mrs. John C. Sims, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, to Mr. Fritz 
Rosengarten, son of Mr. Henry B. Rosen- 
garten, of Philadelphia. 

Story-Young.—Mrs. Marion Story, step- 
daughter of Mrs. John Hunt, of Paris, and 
widow of Marion Story, to Mr. A. Murray 
Young, of New York. 

Warner-Barney.— Miss Charlotte War- 
ner, daughter of Mr. John De Witt War- 
ner, to Mr. William J. Barney, son of the 
late Joshua Carroll Barney. 
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WEDDINGS 


Bacon-Toland.—July 16.—At the country 
seat of the bride’s parents, Aubrey, Pa., 
Mr. Gaspar G. Bacon, son of Ambassador 
Robert Bacon, to Miss Priscilla Toland, 
daughter of Mr. E. D. Toland. 

Carter-Sells.—July 6.—At the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Euclid Hall, New 
York City, July 6, First Lieutenant Arthur 
H. Carter, Fifth Field Artillery, U. S. “A., 
and Miss Marjorie Sells, daughter of Mr. 
Elijah W. Sells. 

Coremilas-Cockrell. — July 6.— At Nor- 
wich, Conn., Mr. Lambros A. Coromilas, 
Minister from Greece, to _" Anna Ewing 
Cockrell, of Washington, D. C. 

D avison- Middleton. — July 27.— At St 
Mark’s Church, Washington, D. C., on 
Wednesday, July re Mr. E. Mora Davison, 
of New. York, and Miss Emeline Virginia 
Middleton, daughter of the late Rear Ad- 
miral Edward Middleton, U. S. N. 
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Pish-Dick.—July 14.—At the Church of 
St. Phillip in the Highlands, Garrison on 
Hudson, July 14, Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, Jr., 
son of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, to Miss Mil- 
dred Dick, daughter of Mr. Evans R. Dick. 

Haney-Pomerene.— June 30.— At the 
home of the bride’s mother, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Dr. John D. Haney, son of Mr. 
Jesse Haney and nephew of the late 
Thomas Nast, and Miss Jennie Pomerene, 
president of the College Women’s Club, 
New York. 

Huntington-Bogert.—June 28.—In Grace 
Church Chantry, New York, June 28, Mr. 
E. Irvington Huntington to Miss Mary 
Ludlow Bogert, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Lawrence Bogert, of Flushing, L. I. 

Mills-Armitage.—July 6—On Wednes- 
day, July 6, in Church of -the Heavenly 
Rest, Fifth Avenue, Mr. George Andrew 
Mills, of Fairfield, Conn., to Miss Maude 
Cecil Armitage, daughter of Mrs. J. S. 
Miller by a former marriage. 

vill-Deacon.—July 5.—In London, 
at Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary, 
Cadogan Street, Prince Antoine Albert 
Radziwill to Miss Dorothy Evelyn Deacon. 

Sayre-Bangs.—June 28.—At Manatuck 
Farm villa, Stockbridge, Mass., on June 
28, Mr. John Nevin Sayre, of South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to Miss Helen Augusta Bangs, 
daughter of Dr. Lemuel Bolton Bangs, of 
New Yerk. 

Shehan-Baker—June 28.—At the resi- 
dence of the bride’s grandfather, Henry 
J. Cammann, 346 West 71st Street, Mr. 
John Russell Shehan and Miss Katherine 
Baker. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Alexandre-Hoppin.—September 10.—Miss 
Helen Lispenard Alexandre, daughter of 
Mr. John E. Alexandre, of New York, to 
Mr. Bayard C. Hoppin, of New York, at 
the country home of the bride’s parents, 
Lenox, Mass., September 10. 

Best-Carroll.—September 15.—Mrs. Liv- 
ingston Best, of New York, to Mr. Arthur 
Carroll, son of General Howard Carroll, 
New York, September 15. 

Kohlsaat-Shepard.—J uly 27.—Miss Kath- 


erine Kohlsaat, daughter of Mr. H. H. 
Kohlsaat, of Chicago, and Mr. Roger B. 
Shepard, of St. Paul, Minn.; Chicago, lll., 


July 27. 

Livingston-Lansing.—July 20.—Miss Ab- 
bie F. Livingston, daughter of Mr. Craw- 
ford Livingston, to Captain Cleveland Cox 
Lansing, St. Paul, Minn., July 20, 1910. 

Sherman-Gillespie.—September 8.—Miss 
Irene Sherman, daughter of Mr. W. Watts 
Sherman, of New York and Newport, to 
Mr. Lawrence Gillespie, of New York; 
Newport, September 8, 


INTIMATIONS 


Alexandre.—Mrs, C. B. Alexandre sailed 
for Europe the last week in June. 

Barbey.—Mrs. Henry Barbey is with her 
daughters, Miss Barbey, the Countess de 
Pourtales and the Baroness de Neuflitz, 
at her chateau in Switzerland. 

Beach.—Mr. and Mrs. Warren C. Beach 
have gone to Saratoga for the season. 

Belmont.—Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont 
will be at Newport in August. 

Belmont.— Mr, and Mrs. Perry Belmont 
are in France. Later they will visit Eng- 
land for the shooting. 

Belmont.—Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont 
sailed the first week in July for a visit to 
her daughter, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
in England. She returns in the autumn. 

—Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Bridg- 
ham have arrived from abroad and will 
pass a part of the summer at Bar Harbor. 

Brown.—Mr. and Mrs. James Brown, of 
789 Park Avenue, have left for Newport 
for the season. 

Carroll—Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps 
Carroll have opened their villa at Newport 
for the summer. 

Clark.—Mr. and Mrs, J. Francis A. 
Clark have gone to Newport. Mr. Clark 
has leased the Duryea villa, Edge Hill, on 
Beacon Hill Road. 

Cryder.—Miss Mary Cryder has gone to 
Hawthorne Inn, East Gloucester, Mass., 
for the summer. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston. 








A high grade school for young women, offering regu- 
lar, college preparatory and special courses, including 
music, art and elocution. 


Home making in all its phases is thoroly taught 


at Lasell. The principles of hygiene and sanitation, the 
science of foods, marketing, cooking, the art of enter- 
taining, house furnishing and management, sewing, 
dress-making and millinery are studied in a practical 
way under the supervision of competent teachers. 
Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports 
are encouraged. Beautiful suburban location. Address 


Gc. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
119 Woodland Road 
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Shoes Exclusively 


Andrew Alexander 


Sixth Avenue at Nineteenth Street, 
New York 


Our mail order service offers prompt and 
satisfactory means: of replenishing the 
shoe closet without a trip to town—write 
us fully regarding your needs, and if 
desired we will fill the order from the ad 

vance styles of Autumn slippers and shoes, 
many of which we are receiving daily 
from the shops. 


Purchases sent to any part of 
the world 


Catalog upon application 
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SOCIETY 
(Continued from page 43.) 


Cutting —Mr. and Mrs. R. Fulton Cut- 
ting have closed their villa at Tuxedo and 
have left for Beverley, Mass. : me. 

Davis.—Mrs. Dudley Davis is visiting 
her mother, Mrs. William Grosvenor, at 
Newport for the summer. : 

Dun.—Mrs. Robert G. Dun, who arrived 
from Europe the first week in July, has 
opened’ her villa’ at Narragansett for the 
*“Gambrill. — Mrs. Richard Gambrill ar- 
rived from’ Europe the latter part of July, 
and is at. Newport until September. 

Gerard.—Mr. and Mrs. James W. Ger- 
ard sailed for Europe on June 29. They 
will visit Mrs. Gerard’s sister in Hungary. 

._—Mr, and Mrs. Peter Goelet 
Gerry passed a part of July with Mr. and 
Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry at Newport, and 
a number of dinners were given for them. 
_—Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Guthrie sailed for Europe on July 13, to 
remain two months. ; 
_—Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Harri- 
man have gone to Newport for the sum- 
mer. : 
Harriman.— Mr. Oliver Harriman has 
been cruising on his yacht, the Mohican. 
Mrs. Harriman will visit Newport in 
ugust. 
cd. and Mrs. ‘William Jay have 
gone abroad for the summer. They return 
early in the autumn. : 

Oelrichs.—Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs and 
her son have been occupuying their villa 
at Newport, and have been giving a series 
of dinners. : 

Mills.—Mr, and Mrs. Ogden Mills opened 
their villa at Newport late in July. 

Morris. — Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lewis 
Morris have passed the month of July at 
the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach. 

Penfield.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Pen- 
field are touring on the Continent. They 
went to Oberammergau in late June for 

ion Play. 
“~ peers and Mrs. William D. 
Sloane returned from abroad on July 1, and 
after a brief sojourn in New York went to 
Lenox for the summer. 

Stevens.—Mr. and Mrs. Ledyard Stevens 
sailed on June 28 on the Rotterdam to 
spend the summer abroad. Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Bowen (Miss Stevens) sailed on 
June jo for a wedding trip. 

Thebaud.—Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. The- 
baud have taken a cottage at Nantucket 
for the summer. 

Twombly.—Mrs. H. McK. Twombly and 
Miss Twombly have been visiting relatives 
at Bar Harbor and Lenox, and are now 

ttled at Ne for the summer. 

** Vanderbilt. — - and Mrs. Frederick 
Vanderbilt, who have been at Newport, are 
cruising in the Warrior. They went to 
their camp in the Adirondacks via the St. 
Lawrence. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs, Reginald C. 
Vanderbilt directed the progress of the fair 
for the benefit of the parish church at 
Portsmouth, R. I. The entertainment was 
given on the farm of Mr. Alfred Vander- 
bilt. 
Vanderbilt—Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., has been on a series of visits to 
friends and relatives. She intends to pass 
a of A at Newport. 

Geneervaee dre. Elsie French Vander- 
bilt, who has a house in “London, is in this 
country on a short visit. She is at New- 

rt. 
ve Rensselaer.—Mr. and Mrs. Alexan- 
der Van Rensselaer went to Narragansett 
Pier for the wedding of Mr. John Fell, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s son by her first mar- 
riage, and Miss Dorothy Randolph. They 
stopped at Newport, where Mrs. John R. 
Drexel entertained in their honor. They 
intend to go abroad this month. 

Ward.—Mr. Henry Ward, of Washing- 
ton, has been elected treasurer of Clam- 
bake Club at Newport in place of Mr. Wal- 
ter S. Andrews, who has resigned. 

Whitney —Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney opened their home at Newport, 
the first week in July. 

.—Egerton Winthrop, who has 
been abroad, returned on July 1 and has 
opened his villa at Newport. 


MUSIC ‘ 


LL doubt as to the future of Mary 

Garden (and how many differ- 

ent forecasts have been made!) 

was settled a few days ago when 

Andreas Dippel secured her signature to a 
i Grand Opera Company contract. 
Fortunately, this will not deprive New 
York of all opportunity of hearing the for- 
mer Manhattan Opera House star, for she 


will be heard at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on several Tuesday evenings after 
January 20. According to Mr. Dippel, 
Miss Garden will sing Carmen at the Met- 
ropolitan in addition to appearing in 
“Thais,” “Louise,” “Griselidis” and “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” Just how Miss 
Garden's voice will “go” in the large audi- 
torium of the Metropolitan is a matter for 
concern, as she is not vocally up to the 
Metropolitan standard. 

Following quickly on the Garden an- 
mouncement came another relating to 
Madame Melba. The Australian diva is to 
sing a limited number of performances dur- 
ing her brief American stay, next winter, 
and some of them will take place in New 
York at the Metropolitan. The remainder 
go to Chicago and to Philadelphia. Melba 
will be heard as Mimi in “La Boheme,” 
Violetta in “La Traviata,” Desdemona in 
“Otello,” and Gilda in “Rigoletto.” As 
this is likely to be the last time that she 
will sing in opera in this country her ap- 
pearances, in all probability, will attract 
heavy attendances. 


Alma Gluck, who made her début with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company last sea- 
son and who scored unmistakably in first 
réles sung -outside New York, recently ar- 
rived from Paris, whither she went in an 
endeavor to secure permission from M. 
Gatti-Casazza to sing in smaller organiza- 
tions for two years, in order to gain fur- 
ther experience and better fit herself for 
the trying ordeal of facing critical Metro- 
politan audiences. When the general man- 
ager refused her request, the soprano sailed 
for home and. is now spending what is left 
of the summer on her New York state farm. 
Miss Gluck, who sings so well that an un- 
usual career seems assured, undoubtedly se- 
cured quite a bit of publicity through her 
novel move. In that respect, at least, she 
is to be congratulated. 


A teacher of voice, Frank King Clark, 
stated to an American newspaper corre- 
spondent recently that he had departed 
from Paris to Berlin because, in his opin- 
ion, the latter city is now the music centre 
of the world. Mr. Clark was formerly a 
teacher in Chicago, where his success was 
of the mild sort among church and con- 
cert singers. Now he appears to have for- 
gotten that there is in America a city where 
the greatest opera in the world takes place 
regularly each season and that there, also, 
may be found concerts which equal the 
best given anwyhere. One of these days 
our own people will awake to the fact that 
New York stands second to no other city 
in the field of music. When that time 
comes there will be fewer voices wrecked 
by incompetent foreign teachers, many of 
whom care little for anything Americans 
have, save méney. 


Two Italian composers will contest, in 
the fall, for first honors in America when 
Giacomo Puccini and Pietro Mascagni clash 
in New York. The former’s opera, “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” and the latter’s 
“Ysobel” are the works to be judged, and 
as each is the latest opera by these distin- 
guished musicians there will be keen inter- 
est to determine which shall become the 
more popular, to say nothing of the critical 
estimates to be placed on both operas. 
Mascagni will conduct. his own “first per- 
formance” and, afterward, will direct six- 
teen symphony orchestra concerts, but 
Puccini will not, it is thoyght, go into the 
orchestra pit. 


At the coricluding concert given by the 
pupils of Mme. Marchesi, in Paris, a few 
weeks ago, quite a tempest was caused by 
the appearance of a ‘certain newspaper 
critique, in which only one of all the young 
women who appeared was mentioned. It 
would seem that the troubles of these em- 
hryonic prima donnas are beginning early. 


Mrs. Hill, wife of the American ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, has undertaken to advance 
the musical interests of a young Polish 
violinist who is said to be unusually gifted. 
Daniel Melsea is the name of the fortunate 
young man. His father was killed in one 
of the Jewish massacres five years ago. 
Mrs. Hill arranged for Melsea to play for 
a powerful society leader, Frau Von Rath, 
and in consequence he was invited to play 
for the guests of the latter at a dinner 
&-ven two weeks ago. Now the pian is to 
have the talented young musician play at 
the Bagby concerts at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 


Englebert Humperdinck, who has finished 
his opera, ““Koenigskinder” (“The Children 
of the King”), expects to come to New 


-York in November to direct the rehearsals 





some time before the New Year. The operaby Mr. B. T. Pratt, and The Wounded 
was to have had its production at the Bison, by Samuel J. Kitson. 


Metropolitan last season, but the composer 
was not jn the mood to finish it. The 
singers who will create the leading réles 
are Geraldine Farrar, Kar] Jorn and Louise 
Homer. 


ART 
NOTES 
EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York. National Arts Club. Sum- 
mer exhibition of works by former pupils 
of the Art Students’ League. Until Au- 
tumn. 

Kennedy’s. 613 Fifth Avenue. Wood 
engravings by Durer. 

Ehrich’s. Paintings by British masters 
of the eighteenth century. 

Lenox Library. Political 
American history. 

Astor Library. 
A. A. Hopkins’ collection o 
Italian painters. 

uffalo. Albright Art Gomory. Fifth an- 
nual exhibition of selected works by Amer- 
ican artists. 


cartoons of 


Photographs from the 
portraits by 


. Seventeenth annual summer 
exhibition of works by American artists. 
Pittsburgh. Carnegie Institute. Summer 
loan exhibition of works by American art- 
ists. Until September 3o. 
Congressional 
fac-similes of 


Ww. > Library. 
Etchings and Whistler's 
etchings. 

Worcester. Art Museum, Thirteenth an- 
nual summer exhibition of oil paintings by 
living American artists. Until September 


18. 
GOSSIP 


T the fourteenth annual exhibition 

A of the Carnegie Institute, which 

is generally considered to have 

been the most successful in the 
history of the institution, sixteen paintings 
were sold, including The Tourists, by W. 
D. Adams; Day in Winter, by Nicholous 
Chimona; Flood Tide, by Paul Dougherty; 
Sunshine After Rain, by Alfred East; Por- 
trait of Mlle. Lapojnikoff and Portrait of 
My Father, by Nicholas Feschin; Wander- 
ing Minstrels, by C. H. Halford; Cliffs— 
Treport, by Alexander Harrison; The Pic- 
nic—Pas de Calais, by H. Hughes-Stanton; 
Small Corner of Village en Feéte, by Mod- 
est Hays; A Moonlit Common, by B. East- 
lake Leader; Breton Peasants Dancing, by 
John Muirhead; Landscape, by J. Francis 
Murphy; Portrait of the Artist, by William 
Orpen, and The Mill Yard and A Pitts- 
burgh Mill, by George W. Sotter. Three 
of these—the work of W. D, Adams, Paul 
Dougherty and William Orpen—were pur- 
chased by the Institute for its permanent 
collection, and others were taken under con- 
sideration with a view to their later acquisi- 
tion. 

At the close of this show, which is stated 
by Director Beatty to have drawn a total 
attendance of 40,815, there was opened in 
Gallery F of the Institute building, a Sum- 
mer Loan Exhibition of paintings, number- 
ing over eighty, to continue until the first 
of October. 

Among the summer exhibitions, one of 
special importance is the annual show in the 
Maine State Building, at Poland Springs, 
and this year’s—the sixteenth—is described 
by many of the critics as the most compre- 
hensive ever held there. That America’s 
leading painters and sculptors are repre- 
sented may be seen from the following list 
of some of those who have sent examples 
of their work: Messrs. William M. Chase, 
Irving Wiles, Charles C. Curran, Frank W. 
Benson, F. Luis Mora, Joseph Decamp, 
Childe Hassam, Robert Reid, Ben Foster, 
John J. Enneking and Frederick J. Waugh; 
Mrs. Louise Cox, Mr. William R. Derrick, 
Mr. Leon Dabo, Miss Alice H. Annan, 
Messrs. Hermann Dudley Murphy, Philip 
Little, William H. Howe, H. Belton Jones, 
Henry G. Dearth, William J. Whittemore, 
J. G. Brown, J. Mortimer Lichtenauer and 
M. Seymour Bloodgood, Mrs. B. Charlotte 
B. Coman, Mr. Ray Lindhéim, Mr. Cullen 
Yates, Mr. Chauncey F. Ryder, Mrs. Em- 
ma Lambert Cooper, Mr. Colin Campbell 
Cooper, Mr. Robert W. Vonnoh, Mr. Louis 
P. Desser, Mrs. Georgia T. Fry; Mr. R. M. 
Shurtleff, Mr. Everett L. Warner, Mr. John 
H. Fry, Mr. William Ritschel, Mrs. Mina 
F. Ochtman, Mr. Herbert W. Faulkrier and 
Mr. J. Carrol Beckwith. In addition to the 
larger paintings there are miniatures by 
Misses Alice Beckington, Laura C. Hills, 
Ava De Lagercrantz, Jean N. Oliver and 
Sally M. Cross, and among the pieces of 
sculpture may be mentioned Mr. Zutzon 
Borghum’s marble head of The Angel of 
the Annunciation; a bust of Miss Julia 


» Marlowe, as Juliet, by Mr. Herbert Adams; 


a small bronze by Miss Edith W. Bur- 
roughs; a statue called Grief, by Mr. James 


for the performance, which will take place E. Frazier; a portrait of Col. Henry Lee, 


The season ef art sales in this country 
is well past, but from London and Paris 
come reports of many notable events. At 
the recent disposal of paintings belonging 
to the late Alexander Young, at Christie’s, 
in the former city, L’Abreuvoir, Joinville 
sur Marne, and the Weed Cutter, by Corot, 
brought $32,550, $13,125 and $10,500, re- 
spectively—a total of twenty éxamples  6f 
his work realizing $121,195. For: Ville 
D’Avray $10,500 was paid, and for Evening 
Glow, which it is said will be brought to 
America, the price was $28,610. Among 
the other pictures Millet’s small Shepherd- 
ess brought $5,510; Troyon’s Vaches au 
Paturage, $30,450; Daubigny’s Buds de la 
Cure, $19,425; Joseph Israel’s The Ship- 
wrecked Fisherman, $24,150; the same art- 
ist’s Break in the Storm, $10,500; J. Maris’ 
Entrance to the Zuyder Zee, $15,750; W. 
Maris’ Cattle in the Meadows, $5,250, and 
A. Mauve’s Turning the Furrow, $16,010. 
The total amount realized at this sale was 
$769,459. 

Another interesting sale at Christie’s was 
that of the collection of the laté Sir Fred- 
erick Mappin, when Stokeby-Neyland, a 
large landscape by Constable, which was 
sold for $5,390 about thirty years ago, 
brought $46,200, and a Gainsborough, called 
Gipsey Encampment, which sold in 1876 for 
$1,312, realized $5,510; while Cattle, by the 
late T. S. Cooper, which was bought by 
Sir Mappin for. $5,200, was knocked down 
for $1,600, and Roast Pig, a painting by 
Webster, which originally cost $16,000 
brought only $1,300. Nor is this all the in- 
stances of the fluctuations in values that 
have recently been shown, for in the same 
rooms Millais’ Chill October, bought some 
forty years ago for $16,275, brought $as,- 
000, while his Jephtha, which in 1875 real- 
ized $19,950, went for $6,300. Then, too 
Kilgarran Castle (attributed to Turner) 
brought only. $1,890, as compared to $17,850 
in 1873, and A Scéne on the River Maas, 
which originally cost over $13,000, went for 
$2,825. 

But probably no painting that has ever 
come into the auction room has so increased 
in value as The Bird Nesters, by Corot, 
which was recently sold to Knoedler & Co., 
of New York, at Christie’s, for $68, 250— 
the highest price ever obtained for @ single 
picture there. Before this no example of 
Corot had brought more than $21,000 in 
London, though $66,150 was paid for Mort- 
lake Terrace, by Turner, at the Holland 
sale. The Bird Nesters some thirty years 
ago sold for $2,415. 

It will be recalled that The Polish Rider, 
by Rembrandt, was bought by Mr. Henry 
C. Frick a short time ago for a price said 
to have been near $300,000, but it is hardly 
fair to compare the values of works by the 
old masters with those of paintings of more 
modern times. 


FRENCH TOWN AND 
COUNTRY GOWNING 


(Continued from page 25.) 

Liberty material with a silky surface spun 
over a thick woolen underside: The odd 
finish of the front and back breadth is at- 
tractive. The big buttons, after the fad of 
the moment, are of ei th-century cut 
steel. The black silk cravat, Toosely knotted 
under the collar, strikes an effective note 
with the cretonne faced collar and the cuffs 
with their newcut. (See illustration, page 24.) 
The figure of the golf girl shows the latest cut 
of knitted coat, made on the form of a 
Russian blouse; a pleasing contrast to the 
loose knitted coat of last year! _How grace- 
fully it hangs over the bell skirt of coarse 
white serge—short enough to show the 
whole foot with its heel-less shoe, white- 
laced over stockings matching in color the 
tiny woolen cap. (See illustration, page 28.) 
Another toilette I admired among the group 
of women on the veranda, was of change- 
able mauve and gray taffeta, oddly trimmed 
with bands of taupe-colored tussah edged 
with tiny frillings of the silk. Tight and 
short, the jacket was trimmed with tiny 
silk puffings. 

. A WATTEAU LADY 
A dainty little woman among the guests 


was like an old Watteau in a costume 
of toile de Jouy, sprinkled all over a deep 
cream ground with gay little flower 


and bird figures. The line of black piping 
on the side of the extremely short skirt, 
that showed her twinkling feet and big- 
buckled shoes, and the pretty embroidered 
buttons, were fetching. And how Swagger 
the coat, with its lace frilied sleeves and 
front cut sharply away from a waistcoat of 
folded black satin. (See page 28.) 
Mapame F. 
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The regulation yachting cap of formal 
character 





White felt hat with narrow band of 
white or colored sil 


THE WELL DRESSED MAN 


Notes on Seaside Dress and a Few 
Words Regarding Yachting Clothes 


S$ the 
rough 
Scotch 


and Eng- 
lish tweeds and 
homespuns belong 
to the highland 
places, so are 
white flannel and 
blue serge more 
distinctly the ma- 
terials of the sea. 
In the woods and 
mountains one 
takes naturally to 
the Norfolk coat 
and knickerbock- 
ers, with worsted 
Stockings, stout 
laced boots and 
slouch felt hats or 
caps, but along 
the ocean’s edge 
from Maine to 
Florida the sum- 
mer type of dress 
is one of entirely 
different charac- 
ter, and from it 
there is so little varia- 
tien that it may al- 
most be called a stan- 
dard of correct form. 
The straw hat of 
straight brim or Pana- 
ma shape; the soft 
shirt of linen, madras, 
light flannel, crépe or 
silk; the single or 
double-breasted s ack 
coat of dark blue 
serge, white serge or 
flannel, or the pongee 
or mohair snit—with 
here and there a 
smattering of light 
gtays—the low linen 
collar; the flowing- 
end four-in-hand, or 
bow tie; white flannel 
or duck trousers; 
light silk or lisle hose 
and white or tan low 
shoes — such is the 
complete list of every- 
day informal attire, 
and for exclusiveness 
or individuality one 
must look entirely to 
detail. 

However, of this 
there is plenty, 
and there is more 
chance for small, 
distinctive touches 
in summer dress 
—at least so it 
has always seemed 
to me—than in 
that of any other 
season. As a gen- 
eral fashion it 
may be said that 


Certainly the 
“ready - made” 








White serge trousers of correct cut 
and finish 





The smart buckskin low shoe 


clothing establish- 
ments make less 
of a point of such 
Suits. But the 
fabric, if of fine 
quality, which 
precludes the pur- 
ple shade of blue, 
is one of thor- 
oughly good style, 
and for an extra 
coat, to be worn 
with white flannel 
trousers, there is 
certainly none 
more attractive. 
If only because 
the single-breasted 
cut has for a num- 
ber of years past 
been more gener- 
ally popular than 
the double, for 
such wear it is the 
latter that I should 
especially advise, 
and for the same 
reason I think the 
finished variety of 
cloth preferable to 
the unfinished. Then, 
too, though the long 
lapel and two-button 
front style is a quite 
usual one, I should 
recommend the three- 
button coat, made 
with only a “skele- 
ton” lining and with 
patched front and 
side pockets, unless 
one wants it of slight- 
ly more formal ap- 
pearance. In any 
event there should be 
nothing fanciful in 
the way of pockets or 
sleeve finish, for sim- 
plicity is unquestion- 
ably the rule of this 
season among well- 
dressed men. 

On the other hand, 
the light pongee and 
mohair coats should 
be of single-breasted 
cut, and—although a 
matter of personal 
taste — I favor the 
single over the 
double - breasted 
style for the flan- 
nel and white 
serge jackets, 
whether made 
with square or 
rounded corners. 
Of the latter a 
long lapel, two- 
button is 
shown by the illus- 
tration on this 
trousers to match 
(these white serge 
coats are never 

Continued on 

page 49.) 





Highest Awards Two Cold Medais 


By Appointment. 








Sole Makers of the 
incomparable 


“ AQUASCUTUM” 
COATS. 





Waterproot 


yr Ll at a 

‘atalogue'L,’ 
and address of 
nearest agent ,, 
in America 


THE BALLATER “AQUASCUTUM.” 


. ew Shape. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 
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The crowning attribute of lovely woman 
is Cleanliness 





Hygienic 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELD 
Supreme in 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. It does 
not deteriorate with age and fall to powder in the dress— 
can be easily and quickly sterilized by immersing in 
water for a few seconds only. At the stores, or 
pair on receipt of 25 cents. Every pair 

THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs. 


101 Franklin Street New York 
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To Every 
Particular 


Woman 


A Marinello Bleaching 
Outfit is a real boon to the 
woman who cares for com- 
fort or appearances. 

It means that you can 
have all the outdoor pleas- 
ures you want, enjoy wind 
and water and sun to vour 
heart’s content, without fear 


of a_ hideous, sunburnt, 
wind-roughened and_ red- 
dened skin. 


Read what one good au- 
thority says about 


MARINELLO 
Bleaching Outfit 


“Here is a composite treat- 
ment for the skin which I can 
heartily recommend. It is ab- 
solutely reliable. You can be 
certain that its continued use 
through the trying summer 
months will keep your skin 
white, soft, beautiful. 

“You ‘can feel perfectly safe 
in using it as often as needed. 
Its only effect will be to add 
to the attractiveness of your 
skin. I. know what the skin 
needs. It demands care, nour- 
ishment, soothing cosmetics to 
retain its fine texture, its soft 
tints; and I know that the 
Marinello Bleaching Outfit is 
just the thing to meet all those 
requirements perfectly. 

I advise you not to try to 
get through the 
months without it. 

“EMILY LLOYD, 


Author of ‘The Skin, Its Care and Treatment.’ *’ 


Marinello Bleaching 
Outfit consists of Bleach- 
ing Lotion (for refining 
pores and making flesh 
firm) 

Refining Powder (used 
with Lotion for making 


mask) 
Whitening Cream (for 
enetrating into deeper 


summer 


ayers) 

e Cream (for 
cleansing without soap) 
Vegetable Powder (real- 


ly clings and protects) 
This outfit is packed in con- 
venient, handsome case, needs 


little space. Write for it now, 
and get the full season’s bene- 
fit to your 

















SMSC 


ON HER DRESSING TABLE 


Si recline among the cushions of 
a comfortable lounging chair 
with every nerve and muscle re- 

laxed while skilled fingers are 
busily employed in giving soft yet persua- 
sive strokes over every portion of the face 
and throat, is One of the most restful ex- 
periences one can have; good for tired 
nerves arid body as well as for the skin. 
One must give up entirely to the treat- 
ment, and those who undergo it should 
cultivate a feeling of remoteness from all 
the fatigues and annoyances of daily life 
so that the full benefit of this short hour 
of luxurious surrender to care of the body 
and rest of the nerves may be adequately 
secured. 

A néwly opened salon where such treat- 
ments are given 4s furnished with a dainti- 
ness of detail that suggests rare refi nt 
of taste, and comibining,; as the place does, 
an atmosphere of comfort with privacy and 
immaculate cleanlinéss is a delightful rest- 
ing beauty parlor. Experienced attendants 
diagnose each case and give expert opin- 
ions as to the precautions necessary to pre- 
serve good points and correct defects. 
Large pored skin can be refined to an as- 
tonishing degree as well as roughness or 
coarseness of texture improved; the com- 
plexion can be cleared, the coming of 
lines or wrinkles may be greatly retarded, 
or when already in evidence at least par- 
tially effaced,-and lastly, color or tint of 
healthful hue can be acquired by treatment 
which stimulates and increases the fiow of 
blood to the tissues. The method em- 
ployed in the establishment I have in mind 
is known on both sides of the water, and 
has gained complete confidence wherever 
established. To déscribe it in detail would 
be a bit unfair, but it is sufficient to say 
that a single treatment will amply demon- 
strate its effectiveness in giving the skin 
pliability, a better color and refining the 
texture. “Seeing is believing,” and no one 
can doubt who makes a trial. There is no 
possibility of the skin being stretched or 
pulled by this unique method, the prepar- 
ations being forced in by gentle friction 
of a peculiar nature, and as they are of 
great value, undesirable conditions are 
speedily improved. The preparations can 
be bought separately and thus enjoyed by 
those living at too great a distance to be 
able to undergp*tfe treatment; full direc- 
tions being given, and a generous amount 
of advice accorded gratis to all who ask 
it either personally or by correspondence. 

Among the most important of the prepar- 
ations is a skin tonic, which is one of the 
greatest refiners of texture of which I 
know of. Even a good skin requires a 
tonic to retain its qualities, how much 
more important must. it be then where 
there are loose, flabby conditions to cor- 
rect and enlarged pores over the nose as 
well as close to its sides. This tonic gives 
firmness and has an astringent action on 
baggy, sagging tissue, effaces that un- 
sightly puffiness under the eyes, and if 
regularly used has a clearing, whitening 
effect. Price, 75 cents a bottle. A cleans- 
ing cream also sold is to be used every 
night before retiring, in connection with 
the tonic. This removes dust and other 
impurities from the pores and surface, re- 
lieves any strained, stretched sensation of 
the face and soothes irritation. Price, 50 
cents, : 

A delicate, tender complexion requires 
most careful treatment since its pliancy, 
smoothness and fine quality is more diffi- 
cult to maintain at all times. For this 
special quality of skin a velvety cream is 
put up, and to some degree this delight- 
ful ungent is also a skin feod, prese 
the texture of the skin and keeping it firm 
and close grained. Nothing could have a 
more agreeable substance and the sensation 
it. gives is smoothness itself. Price, so 
cents: Many other equally excellent prep- 
arations are put up by the same hands. 
These being effectual and uncommon. 

Summer, with its wealth of opportuni- 
ties for out-of-door pastimes, is the sea- 
son when certain varieties of toilet acces- 
sories are most imperatively in demand. 
The skin must be properly cared for and 








Hi 


summer, and though the del 


color may be subsequently restored, the 
texture and quality are not so casily re- 


paired. ; 

Among other useful preparations for 
the prevention and removal of freckles 
as well as tan or sunburn is a balm to be 
applied before going where one is to be 
exposed to the extremes of sun or wind. 
This has won favorable recognition in a 
quiet way, and seems to grow in populari- 
ty each season. It is of the order of 
liquid powder, but has medicinal qualities 
as well as beautifying ones, and is also 

ially led for sallowness. 
Price, 75 cents a bottle. 


FASHION DESCRIPTIONS 
MIDDLE PAGE 

EFT Ficure.—Gown of gray-blue 

organdie trimmed with lace in- 

sertions in same shade. The skirt 

is full and quite long. The 

girdie is of blue satin. Large hat of black 
crin, 

Sscowp Ficure.—Of dull brick-colored 
linen trimmed with linen buttons and 
Venise lace. Black satin belt. Turban of 
black tagal. 

Tutirp Ficure.—Gown of voile “Ninon.” 
The corsage, which is perfectly plain blouses 
slightly over the wide satin girdle. The 
skirt drapery is lost under a narrow panel 
on the right hip. 

Fourtna Ficurs.—Gown of iris gray satin. 
The corsage shows no fullness, and is 
drawn into a folded belt of satin. Black 
satin, gorgeously embroidered in bronze and 
peacock blue, forms the corsage drapery 
and wide cuffs on the sleeves: The skirt 
is full, and puffed at the bottom. Hat of 
black crin draped with Chantilly. 

Fietn Ficure.—Dress-of ocean-blue fou- 
lard trimmed with embroidery and tassels 
in same tone. Guimpe of biscuit-colored 
batiste. Very high black toque with black 
plumes. 

Stxtm Ficurs.—tTrotteur of crow-blue 
serge. The skirt is quite narrow and is cut 
in two pieces with a seam on each hip. 

Seventn Ficure.—Figured muslin with 
an odd design of apples and leaves. It is 
made over rose-petal satin. The square yoke 
is of satin, and the sleeves and guimpe are 
of Valenciennes lace. 


PAGE 31 

Lert Ficure.—Lovely gown of figured 
chiffon flounces with a knotted coat effect 
of plain rose-colored chiffon. 

Mippre Ficurs.—Dress of moiré fluid in 
a delicate shade of apricot. The overdress 
is of Persian chiffon trimmed with bands 
of cloth. 

Ricut Ficvre.—Charming little street 
frock of cigar-brown cachemire de _ soie, 
which closes at the left side of the front 
with tiny buttons. Yoke of tucked chiffon 
in the same tone. 
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Lert Ficure.—Nobby tailor-made of nat- 
ural colored pongee trimmed with ratting 
of the same. The jacket closes in a novel 
way. 
Mriopte Ficure.—Suit of black and white 
linen with a vest of khaki-colored linen. 
Ricut Ficure.—Suit of white baroness 
pongee. The coat has very long sloping 
revers, and closes with one large button. 


CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONS 


the children is the 
very first demand on the modes of 
Autumn—a demand that the next 
issue of Vogue (om sale August 
toth) will be epared to meet. 
Smart new models for young peo- 
ple few the kindergarten to the 
finishng school age will be the 
special feature of this number. 
hat a girl will need for a year 
ata oy jonable boarding school 
will be fully described. “The 
Defect in The Preparatory School 
P apewn? a scholarly criticism of 
t 
that 
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DATED AUG: 15th ~ 
PRICE 15 CENTS 
ON SALE AUG. 10th 








CLOCKS 


for Summer Homes 


Here is a seasonable offering of bits 
gn 2 <= 9 cl 
quality workmanship an a 
reliable timepieces. Strikes hour 
half-hour on a cathedral gong. The 
cases are of polished rosewood inlaid 
and embellished, making them very at- 
tractive and a welcome addition to the 
furnishings of any home. 


Prices range from $10 up. 
The one illustrated above is $12. 


GLASSWARE 
and FINE CHINA 


Come to uf for your ev need in 
fine china and glassware. , a. are a 
few summer requirements of which our 
line is complete: 





I pecti corr d invit- 
ed on all matters pertaining to the best 
in china and glassware. 


28. Bedell & Ca. 


22 West 34th Street, New York. 














DRESSMAKERS 
length direct from our looms. 
Direct teed service. Your profits 


Save your customers one- 
Buy third on Broad Silks cut any 
ees cad bw guaran- 

Aegis , 
Prom Seton fon nia 
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Club Cocktails 


Mixed to measure—and 

measures up to your 

idea of what areal Cock- 

tail should be. 

= Simply<strain ‘through 
: cracked ice and’serve. 
Bark (gin base) and Manhat- 

popular. 


Mentonni¢ere 


(CHIN SUPPORTER) 





















® _ 

The secret of @ health and beautiful skin and a per- 

fect complexion. ‘Its perfume ls ynequaled and its trans 
is ‘ 

ge a ° ity. 15c. in stamps for 
PERD. MULHENS. Cologne o R, Germany 

~ MULMENS & KROPFP, 298 Broadway, New York 
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The Editor of Vogtie 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 


A Vacation Is 
Always 
An Expense 


No matter how carefully 
you may plan the details of 
your holiday—no matter 
how simply you may live at 
the seashore or in the 
woods—a vacation is al- 
ways an expense! 


Just suppose that some- 
one were to show you a all 
quick way to make a little 
extra vacation money. And 
suppose, too, that you could 
make this money without 


For Elderly Ladies 
TOQUES 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Johnson & Stirgwolt 
46 West 33rdJStreet, NewYork 







Also Tailored and Touring Hats. Excellent Ma- 
terials, Light in Weight. Fit Well on the Head 
Our Hats are handled by leading stores in 


. Send us the name of yeur dealer 
and we will give you full informatien. 








POR CLEANSING THE SCALP. 
Bogie ig te 
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w= || Refreshing 
Every woman realizes the 
necessity of an occasiona 
shampoo — that the~ scalp 
may be kept healthy and the 
hair in perfect condition— 











the slightest loss of dignity 








or position. 





Wouldn’t you welcome 
the opportunity? 


Sit down to-day and write 
straight to the Editor of 
‘Vogue. Merely state that 
you would like to make 
some extfa holiday money 
of yourown. All particu- 
lars of Vogue’s plan will 
come to you by return 
mail—and your letter will 
be considered a strictly 
confidential matter be- 
tween you and the Editor... 


Address: 














| Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette 





every for the 





soft and flicssy. 

You will surely want the very 
best shampoo — that preserves 
and beautifies—that is perfectly 
harmless — that is convenient 
and satisfying. 

Send for Tudor Shampoo Powders. 

In a dainty box of twelve. 
They make a delightful liquid 
or paste, which may be as 
you prefer. © wie 

Removes Dandruff, invigor- 
ates the scalp, keeps the hair as 
nature intended. 

Each powder sufficient for a 


and Produits Sonya 


of 





case, 
BOX 


Milk. 


Than free on" request. good shampoo. 


For the name of local dealer 

 £ Dars end go tenth jn cttuge we aMaand 

you a box prepaid. Write to-day. 
Regal Chemical Co. ~ Beston, Mas 































“Well Kept Nails” 


A practical booklet contain- 
ing full directions for keep- 
ing the finger nails in perfect 
condition—written by a pro- 
fessional manicure of wide 


experience. Sent. FREE, to- 
gether with four packages of 





our manicure specialties (the 

same as used by 90% of the 

bey gw manicures in the 
nited States). 


LUSTR-ITE NAIL ENAMEL 
25 Cents 


The most satisfactory and suc- 
cessful nail polish ever made. 
Gives a brilliant, lasting polish, with 
the least possible effort. Is free 








from pumice, grease and acids, and 
is gharanteed absolutely harmless. 

Lustr-ite Nail Enamel is made in 
the form of a cake—is ideal for 
tourists. If no buffer is convenient 





an equally satisfactory polish can be 
py wg Os Peed Yelth the palm 
n 


For Ne Se _ sent, 
postpas » On receipt ¥ 
icuring S pplies of ‘all kinds. 
D. PLORIDINE MFG. CO. 
42 Franklin St., New York City 
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BIARRITZ—A PLAY- 
GROUND OF ENG- 
LAND’S LATE KING 


(Continued from page 17.) 

them immediately, I thought it best to sit 
on the sea-wall, already lined with- other 
idlers. enjoying the warm sunshine and 
beautiful blue sea in front, until they came. 
Near me 1 saw but one vacant place arid 
seated myself there, scarcely observing my 
neighbors, But soon my attention was at- 
tracted by the well-known, deep voice, and 
turning saw that I was sitting next to 
King Edward, who was talking to friends 
on his other side. Not caring that he or 
his party should think me 
“a pushing American,” I 
immediately arose and 
said in French—the lan- 
guage that comes first to 
one’s lips in public in this 
country — “Oh, pardon, 
Monsieur!” Instantly the 
pleasant smile lit up his 
face, and lifting his finger 
to his hat, in his usual 
manner, he replied, “De 
tien, Madame!” as I 
bowed and moved-away. 

The golf course at Biar- 
ritz is magtiificently situ- 
ated, partly on a high 
plateau, partly along the 
shore. On one side is the Bay of Biscay, 
with its superbly rolling waves; with the 
Pyrénees, mist blue in the distance, and on 
the other side the pine forests that stretch 
for miles. The King went often, and it 
was there I first saw him, after the cold 
that housed him the first week of his stay. 
As I stood on the lawn, my eyes searching 
for a friend with whom I had made rendez- 
vous, I heard the voice of peculiar gutteral 
tone and, turning, saw him listening and 
responding to the gay talk of a pretty 
young tnglish girl, The wind was chilly 
that day on the high plateau where the 
club house stands, and over the well-pressed 
trousers of his gray suit, his red necktie 
and pelished tan shoes, he wore a great- 
coat of rough tweed, as shabby as one can 
well imagine. After tea, in a slow, de- 
liberate fashion he played a game of croquet 
with three English women, one of whom 
was Mrs. George Keppel—a nice-looking, 
middle-aged woman, who carries herself 
rather like an American woman, and walks 
usually with her hands behind her back. 

He was greatiy interested in the national 


ih 


game of Pelota, and rarely missed an op-, 


portunity to witness a match. Indeed, [f 
saw him one day at the end of a hard- 
fought game, personally complimenting Chi- 
quito, the French champion, most warmly. 
Pelota, this famous Basque game, the origin 
of which is lost in the obscurity of time, 
is played with a small, heavy ball deftly 
caught in an odd-shaped, basket-woven thing 
called a “chistera,” strapped to the right 
wrist of the player. Four or six may play 
at one time, but I saw always six—three 
Blues and three Reds, so named from the 
color of cap and belt. The game consists 
in throwing the ball against a wall, to be 
caught and thrown back again, and when a 
ball misses the wall a point is lost or won. 
Sixty points make a game. It is an excit- 
ing experience to 
watch the players, 
and after secing a 
few games one will 
go far rether than 
miss one. The men 
who play are like 
young gods — living 
statues — their mo- 
tions wonderful in 
grace and force. 
The umpire sings 
the score in the 
Basque language, 
and during short 
intervals, that give 
the players an op- 
portunity to rest, he 
fills the time in im- 
provising a Basque poem, sentimental, war- 
like or otherwise. And at the end of the 
game the national dance, the Fandango, is 
given by native men and women, who 
face their partners—but never touch each 





his novel “Ramuntcho,” bulks iarge among 






Bullfight at Son Sebastian 





The coast at Biarritz 


the attractions of Biarritz. Only a few 
miles from the frontier that separates 
France from Spain, in the centre of the 
Bay of Biscay, washed by the warm waves 
of the Gulf Stream as it rests happily un- 
der the shelter of the mountains, this in- 
teresting Basque town is a charming holi- 
day resort—a resort with an endless sea- 


son. 

Attracted by its mild yet bracing, sunny 
climate, English society leaves fog-bound 
London to spend iate winter and early 
spring here. The Spanish and French claim 
it for a fashionabl r watering place, 
in the 





there 





while the Russians flock 
autumn. Americans do not, as yet, come 
to Biarritz in any iderable bers. 


With its splendid, great hotels, its elegant 
villas and cosy Basque chaléts, picturesque 
with thei¥ wide-eaved 
roofs shading verandas, 
all set in wondrous gar- 
dens, the difference be- 
tween Biarritz to-day and 
the little fishing~ village 
which the beautiful Span- 
iard, Eugénie de Mon- 
tijo, loved when a girl, 
is marked. Later, when 
Empress of the French, 
she continued to come 
here for her summer 
holidays, and the little 
palace she built on @ 
hight above the sea com- 
mands a glorious view of 
sea and sky with the 
wonderful, glowing sunsets peculiar to this 
coast. Changed and enlarged, the Imperial 
Palace is now the Hotel du Palais, and 
here King Edward made his home when 
resting at Biarritz. Besides the English, 
other royalties find rest and renewed health 
in the delicious tonic of the salt, piney air. 
King Alfonso and Princess Ena were be- 
trcthed in the little house of a relative 
among the trees by the lake, and the Dow- 
ager Queen Amélia of Portugal spent last 
spring here and, like King Edward, moved 
freely among residents and visitors. 

A casual talk with a chance acquaintance 
led me to decide on Biarritz, which I had 
never seen, for my winter holiday, instead 
of the usual visit to the Mediterranean. 
Soon after, at the end of a day begun in 
Paris with drizzling rain and splashing 
mud, I arrived, under a bright, starry sky 
and a brilliant moon. During the drive 
from the gare, the deep-toned sound of the 
sea filled the air, and in my room at the 
hotel it sounded still deeper and nearer. 
Throwing wide the window, I leaned out 
to see, faint under the sinking moon, a 
line of white, foam-crested waves. What 
a tranquil sleep was mine that night— 
soothed and lulled by the sound best loved 
of any in nature. In the morning early, 
how eagerly I explored the curving coast 
from the Plage to the Rocher de la Vierge. 
In and out the path winds, now close to 
the water, now high above it. Close to the 
shore, under the shadow of the Attalaye 
cliffs, is the old Porte des Pécheurs, a tiny 
but wild place, guarded by rough rocks. 
The morning fishing boats were just com- 
ing in, and, lingering, I watched their land- 
ing. At the edge of the water fish-women 
stood waiting, helping to pull the boats in, 
and they fell at once on the fish, quickly 
filling their wide, shallow baskets with the 
lovely, shining things, deftly adjusting the 
baskets on their 
heads, and gliding 
quickly and lightly 
up the steep cliff 
paths. Further on, 
climbing the steep 
hill - side, curving 


disappearing round 
the side of the cliff, 
I saw a fascinating 
board-waik.. A wind- 


} 
was bound to the wall 
sea 


bands, while on the 
protected it. 
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Beauty fr Every 
—— Woman 
can be obtained by using 


DENNEYS’ 
Cleansing Cream 


One of nature’s valued assist- 
ants in producing and 
maintaining a 











but removes all facial blemishes suf- 
fered from winds, sun, changes 
of climate, etc. 























Hair Like This is the Crown 
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ing hypnotized, I felt, by the sight and 
sound of it in the vast loneliness of sea 
and sky, and, frightened, I turned to get 
back to solid ground. I saw then through 
great cracks in the slight boards the green 
water that, billowing, tumbled into creamy 
masses, finally breaking into dashing spray. 
I seemed poised in air, and, nearly helpless 
from nervousness, tightly closing my eyes, 
guided by feeling the cliff wall, I crept 
back. Not for worlds would I have looked 
down again, or over the railing that had 
seemed so fascinating only a few moments 
before. 

Taking up my interrupted walk, | reached 
the wonderful Kocher de la Vierge—a 
rounded point, part natural rock, part 
masonry—that juts far into the sea, fac- 
ing great rocks beyond and joined by a 
long bridge to the shore. From the end it 
is easy to fancy the tragic grandeur of the 
terrible storms that often rage on this 
coast, But always the view is magnificent. 
At the left is the Céte des Basque, stretch- 
ing past St. Jean-de-Lux, and Hendaye, 
the frontier town, into Spain. Beyond, the 


Pyrénees, shading from blue to deepest 
purple, fade into the distance. In another 
mood of atmosphere they show sunny 


peaks melting into pink-tinted clouds that 
again deepen into gorgeous carmine. 

The days pass rapidly and pleasantly 
enough with the many distractions of Biar- 
ritz. Besides the séa bathing, there are 
numerous natural salt springs for special 
baths; drives through. the pine forests of 
the Landes; little excursions by carriage, 
tram, or train, to neighboring Basque vil- 
lages and Spanish towns. Pelota, golf, 
with luncheon or tea afterwards at the cosy 
little club house, and the. baccara tables 
at the two Casinos, with the other happen- 
ings there, operas, concerts and theatres. 
To lovers of good living, a walk to the 
daily market appeals strongly. _ Real baby 
lamb, fresh from Basque farms back in 
the hills, is sold, and there is cheese in 
countless variety, and pats of fresh butter 
in every size and shape. Fruit is piled 
high—golden pears, red-cheeked apples and 
lucious oranges. And such quantities of 
flowers! I have never seen camilias in 
such beauty, -or such size, as at Biarritz. 
Pink, deep red, and .shaded ones; their 
leaves are so waxen that they seem scarcely 
real. These wonderful flowers grow every- 
where in great quantities, even in common 
gardens. Large tables are spread with fish, 
freshly caught since sunrise—nameless to 
me, but of every sort, I am told: At a 
stall in one corner the green Marennes 
oysters, deliciously fresh, are sold, and to 
eat them there with a dash of salt and 
pepper, using @ bit of paper for a napkin, 
is an — not to be missed by a 
visitor. tempting morsels may be 
tasted also—delicious soup prepared for the 
market men’s dinners, or a slice of the 
famous Bayonne hams. Snails cooked in a 
sauce of Burgundy and ham and pistachio 
nuts are famous Basque delicacies highly 
prized by epicures. 

Many interesting Basque customs are re- 
tained in this country. For instance, the 
fashion of harnessing the. great. white oxen 
—splendid creatures under their draping 
of clean white cloth—white sheepwoo! is 
matted atop their heads, and a deep, red 
worsted fringe falls heavily over their eyes, 
quite covering them, presumably to protect 
them from flies. The coachmen of public 
carriages are picturesque in short coats, 
gay with red cloth facings, silver braid and 
lovely hand-made silver buttons, set in lines 
at the back. Indeed, sittings behind them 
in an open carriage I felt like committing 
robbery! ’ 

The first bullfight of the season was to 
be on Easter Sunday at San Sebastian. A 
family of Russian friends, the Prince and 

@——., wishing to see something 
so distinctly Spanish, after deciding to go, 
invited me to accompany them. Dreading 
it unspeakably, yet also wishing to add to 
my experience the local color of an event 


morning for the two hours’ motor drive to 
this old Spanish city, the most fashionable 
in Spain, and the summer 
home of the Spanish king and queen. The 
spring morning was mild and lovely, and 
leaving Biarritz for the open country, we 


How gay San Sebastian was as we drew 
up in front of the restaurant where we 
were to déjeuner. The people overflowed 
the streets listening to music, and dancing 
and watching the gaily dressed men riding 
the horses to the arena that were after- 
wards to furnish sport (?) for them. Little 
tables crowded the sidewalks, where men 
and women sat sipping coffee and the de- 
licious, thick, sweet Spanish chocolate, 
which is ‘eaten with a spoon, alternating 
with nibbles at a stick of white sugar. 
Pretty women with mantilla draped heads, 
the lace caught back of one ear by a red 
rose, made picturesque bits im the great 
crowds, 

The approach of the arena was crowded 
with a mass of people surging like the 
waves of the sea. Quickly they poured, 
filling the inside of the building where 
seats in tiers, rising one above another, 
circled the vast space. On entering, every- 
one was provided with a small, flat cushion, 
pink or blue, to serve as a protection 
against the chill of the stone seats. All 
was gayety, laughter! When the perfor- 
mance began with a blare of music and 
the entrance of men and horses, al] decked 
in bright colors for the formal salute, we 
kindled with excitement as we sat alone. 
In case we wished to leave quickly, Madame 
G—— and 1 had secured seats close to an 
exit, while. the men of our party, proposing 
to use a camera, sat three tiers below, in 
the first row above the barrier separating 
the audience from the arena. After these 
entrance formalities were over, and the 
arena empty again save for the matadors 
and picadors, a little door across the arena, 
facing our seats, opened, and a bull dashed 
in; then, suddenly pausing, he stood quiet- 
ly looking about till the usual tormenting 
on the part of the men with feathered 
darts, that quickly drew blood, and waving 
red banners, roused him to frenzy. At 
last, terribly wounded, goaded by men and 
irritated by helpless horses, the poor creat- 
ure seemed only to wish to escape, and, 
dashing wildly arcund the ring, when just 
in front of us, he made a prodigious leap 
and cleared the barrier—so close I saw 
his vicious, terrified eyes, Dumb, paralyzed 
with terror, we thought ourselves doomed 
to a horrid death! Fortunately the space 
the creature leaped into was too narrow to 
allow impetus for another spring, and soon 
the attendants had secured him and led 
him back into the arena, to meet at last 
his inevitable fate. With my eyes shielded 
by a great fan from the cruelty practiced 
in front, there was much in other ways 
to interest me, but my sensitive friend 
could endure no more. She implored me 
to go, and, leaving the men of our party 
to see the end, she and I left the dreadful 
place, she nearly fainting—panting for a 
breath of pure air. And just as we reached 
the wide entrance court we saw, coming 
from another exit, four men; bearing be- 
tween them the body of a long, broad- 
shouldered man who had fainted at the 
sight of his first bullfight—ea Spaniard and 
expected to be blood-proof. 


The Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 45.) 


worn otherwise) and dark blue, dark greet 
or dark red ties and stockings there are 
few better effects in summer dress. Both 
serge and flannel trousers should be: made 
with a “turn-up” at the bottom, and as on 
the pair shown herewith, there should be a 
flap on the back pocket, if there be any 
such pocket at all, and small buckles on 
the sides of the band. 

Some of the smart haberdashers are 
showing belts of two shades of ‘silk—such 
as dark blue and white, red and white, etc. 
—which are extremely effective with these 
white suits, and with white duck or buck- 
skin shoes and white felt hats, similar to 
those shown by the accompanying photo- 
graphs, one can carry out the white and 
contrasting color scheme throughout. 

So much depends upon club regulations, 
etiquette, the size of boat, etc., that it 
seems hardly worth while to more than 
touch upon the subject of yachting clothes, 
but, generally speaking, good form in this 
respect is merely a matter of dressing up 
to one’s position and never beyond it. Out- 
side of the braided and gilt-buttoned coats 
of formal ch>racter, and the regulation cap, 
dark blue cloth coats, white flannel and 
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COMING SOON — 


The Daily;use of 

ALLENS FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic Powder for Tired, Ten- 
der, Aching feet, Shaken into the Shoes. 
It freshens the feet and instantly re- 
Meves weariness and Perspiring or 
inflamed feet. Takes the sting out of 
Corns and Bunions. Prevents friction 
and saves ten times its cost by keeping 
your stockings from wearing out. Over 
thirty thousand testimonials. Sold 
everywhere 25c. Avoid substitutes. 
Sample FREE. Address, Allen S. Olm- 
sted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Genuine has signature on each package. 


For perfect Out-door recreation Shake 
Allen’s Foot-Ease in your Shoes and 
go out to Spin your 


“HI-FLYER” | 

The Toy Novelty of 1910, 
A miniature Flying Machine, a new in- 
vention. Flies 600 feet, 24% City Blocks. 
Fly it once and you waht to keep at it. 
A Real Joy for Young and Old. A new 
excuse for Open Air Life. Ladies love to 
fly them. Sold at all Toy, Drug and Dept. 
Stores, soc. Ask to-day for Hi-Flyer. 


BUFFALO PITTS CO., Dept. H. 
Buftato, N.Y. Sole Manutacturers. 





‘ Drug or dept. stores, or by mail, 25c. 


SAMPLE FREE i2:." 
THE S. R. FEIL CO.,5904 Central Avene, Cleveland, O. 






























WILLOW CRAFT 


is up-to-date in every particular, and 
far excels reed or rattan furniture 
in its beauty, fine workmanship and 


durability. 


Send direct to our fae- 
tory for catalog of 150 de- 
signs and prices. 

- We are the only manu- 
facturers of Willowcraft 


Furniture. 











REDUCTION SALE 
GOWNS # SUITS # WAISTS 
LINGERIE # NECKWEAR 


LILLY BELL the new dainty perfume 


9 East 33rd St., New York 



























CIGARETTES 
The Test of Quality 


BY this time I hope the read- 


ers of Vogue are aware 


| that I am selling my cigarettes 
on the basis of quality. 





[F you ask yourself just what a 
good cg rette ought to be, you 


will probably agree with me 


that its essentials are about as 
follows : 


1-* must be mild, yet 
rot flavorless. 

2-1 must be distin- 
qed thee 
matic y whi 
acterizes the true Turkish 

cigarette. 
3 ttimutt be carefully and 
made—free 


“BRENNIG’'S OWN" 


Cigarettes 


ft 
bap 
HE 


PRICES 


No. | size—25e., plus 4c. postage 
Ne. 2 size—35c., plus4de. “ 
Bos of 50—$1.25,plusBc. “ 
Box of 100— 2.50, plu I5e. “ 


B. F. BRENNIG 


502 West 143d Street New York 
Tel. (605 Auduben 














AreYou Struggling with 
the School Problem? | 


SOONER or later, the school problem con- 
fronts every family in the country—and 
ora it leads to many heated discussions 

fore the all important question of ‘Which 
school for the boy or girl?’ is finally decided. 


PERHAPS the daughter of the house has a 

leaning to a certain school because a num- 
ber of her friends have been there. On the 
other hand, her brother feels that still another 
school is preferable because it has a better sit- 
uation .or a more famous history. Father 
and mother gaze hopelessly, first at the dis- 
putants, and then at the mass of catalogues 
oo descriptive circulars littering the library 
taDie. 


R FALIZING this perplexity, Vogue has 
established an Educational Bureau. Its 
purpose is to aid the readers of Vogue in 
choosing preparatory schools for their children, 
and to furnish detailed information about col- 
leges, technical schools, etc. Parents wishing 
such information may address the head of the 
Educational Bureau with full assurance that 
their letters will receive thoughtful considera- 
tion and prompt response. 


—_— 


[ NQUIRERS should indicate as fully and 
clearly as possible the character of the 
school they are seeking, the preferred geo- 
phical situation, the limit of cost contem- 
plated, and all other details which may guide 
the Bureau in giving accuratean d helpful 
information. 


KVERY inquiry wui ve answered by a per- 

sonal letter from the head of the es 
giving all the information at his command, 
and indicating several schools which are best 
fitted to the requirements as stated. The 
Bureau will also take steps to place corres- 
pondents in immediate communication with 
the authorities of such schools. 


OGUE 1s thoroughly equipped to under- 

take this work. The Educational Bureau 
is well organized, and is provided with com- 
prehensive files of information about schools 
all over America. 


HERE is no charge for this service. It 
is offered gratis to the subscribers and 
friends of Vogue. 


LL communications should be addressed 
as follows: 
Educational Bureau 
The Vogue Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Dr. 
J. PARKER PRAY’S | 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 
































LIGHT WEIGHT, AIRY, 
STYLISH HAIR GOODS 


Specially 
Priced 
by us 


Importers 
‘eee 


wear may be had at 
a clear saving of 50% on the prices 

quoted elsewhere. 
Come in, write or call and let us con- 
that Fried’s is headquarters 


vince you 
for first quality hair goods. 


as used in above is worth $10 and is 
made of naturally curly human 
hair and priced here now at.. 


such as used as swirl in above illustra- 


Spinel tec uoed $10.00 
Clusters of Curls 


¢ ae curly human hair as shown 
elsewhere at $5, but here at... $2.95 





: 


E newest authentic styles in hair 
goods for summer and autumn 
Fried’s at 


The Curled Chignon 
$5.95 
26-Inch Switches 








Bpecial 
cated “(Send for Mlustrated booklet) 


facilities for mail orders. Send 











Sooo 
M FRIED 


25-27 West 


THEE RASPES RABE. 


at Popular Prices. 


IMPORTER-CREATOR 
34th Street 
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